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ed States.” They cost upwards of £1,500 each; 
but it is “the stigina and reflections” cast upon the 


you designate, the sittings requisite for my portrait. 
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and safety of the republic.” This speaks volumes 
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rers shall feel the diminution of foreign demand for 
the immense quantity of goods manufactured in this 


PORTUGAL. 
Portuguese legation in U. S. 18th March, 1841. 


Bulletin of the 12th contains the following letter 


was Ul: translated from a Yucatan paper, the Siglo XIX, of 
good in country. It is to be hoped the introduction of fo-| ‘The Lisbon ‘Diario do Governo”’ of the 17th Dé | Merida, just received. 
ted froin reign machinery will rouse our mechanical men to | ceinber, 1840, contains the official publication of the “Carmen, Feb. 9th, 1841. 
n inches greater application, which will tend to further and | amnesty granted, on the preceding day, by H. M. ‘7 beg to inform you of the arrival last night of 
entioned nore impoitant inventions and ‘improvements in | the queen of Portugal, and of which the following |the Texian war schooner St. Barnard, which left 
the tei- engines and other articles of machinery, so necessa- | is a translation: Galvesion on the 24th of last month, bound to Vera 
nd 13th ry to maintain our commercial supremacy and so ‘Desiring to give a public testimony of my royal | Cruz for the purpose of delivering to the com- 
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The average number of letters received daily, for| ine, in its article 82d and Ilth, to decree as fol-} also heavy discharges of musketry; that the firing 
Nth Feb. delivery in the London post office, is 75,350. lows: lasted about two hours, and that there remained no 
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now, a- 


Che average number of newspapers received dai- 
ly, for delivery in the London post office, is 11,460. 


‘Those Portuguese, who, deceived and led into 
crime, were the instruments of the altempts and 


doubt but that the firing from the city was made 
with balls, as some of them fell within half a mile 


d in fine _ The average number of letters sent, daily posted | revolutionary movements on the night of the 11th |of where the St, Bersard lay. After nightfall the 
bserved in London, is 80,370. to the 12th of August dast in this capitol, of the | St. Bernard left for this island for the purpose of re- 
d Dom lhe average number of letters daily distributed | 27th of the said month in Castello Branco, and of placing a mast she had carried away. 

i. and forwarded, is 22,310. the Ist of September in Portoalegre, are pardoned; Her commander assures us, she will return again 
/¥.c _ Tbe average number of new spapers daily posted | they shall no longer be molested, all proceedings | to Vera Cruz for the purpose of accomplishing the 
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+ ya the sececmenan in their walk for letters to go by litary sedition, and desertion.” } ras and the city of Mexico, &c. state that general 
ontinue with'en oo. espatch. They carry a locked bag,; ‘The ministers and secretaries of state of all the | Arista has sueceeded in two ‘pitched battles” in 
6. The which phe. ure large enough to drop ina letter, | departments shail so understand it, and cause it to | chasing the Camanche Indians beyond the frontiers, 
‘instant, 1 only be opened at the post office. Any |be executed. Pulace das Necessidades, the 16thof|capturing all the horses, money, &c. which they 
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releasing forty-two captives the savages had carried 
away prisoners. Arista arrived at Matamoras on 
the 14th February, and was received by the inha- 
bitants with every demonstration of joy. 

TEXAS. 

The Courier and Enquirer publishes a letter from 
general James Hamilton, the Texian commissioner 
in Europe, dated Paris, 14th February, in which 
that gentleman anuounces that on ‘that day he had 
concluded a contract with the bank of J. Lafitte & 
Co. for the Texian loan.” 

It is not stated for what amount, nor on what 
terms, this loan was obtained. 

We have received ‘Lexas papers to the 17th inst. 
brought by the steam packet New York. 

‘ { New Orleans Bulletin. 

The papers contain very little news of interest. 

The report from the froutiers is, that every thing 
Wears a pacific aspect. } 

Ata dinner given to gen. Houston in Galveston, 
the French consul or the following toast: 

‘‘May the ties of friendship which unite the re- 
public of France, and which found their first germ 
on the illustrious field of San Jacinto, be strength- 
ened by a commercial intercourse, and may France 
soon see the single star wave in her commercial 
ports.” 

An unknown correspondent writes to us from 
Galveston, that news had just come in of a great 
flood in the Colorado, which had carried away five 
or six miles of the raft above Matagorda. We should 
be pleased to have this report confirmed, as would 
be all others interested in the navigation of that 
noble river. 

A rumor was also afloat that the Texian ship St. 
Bernard had been captured by the Mexicans. This 
report perhaps has some connexion with the cannon- 
ading at Vera Cruz. 

CANADA. 

The papers continue to give accounts of the riots 
altendant upon the elections in Canada. In Ber- 
thier county, according to the Montreal Herald, the 
scenes of violence and bloodshed were unparallel- 
ed. That paper states that about a thousand Cana- 
dians, armed with bludgeons, attacked a body of 
Irishinen, estimated at forty or fifty; and that the 
encounter resulted in the death of one Canadian and 
six Jrishmen, and the wounding of a great number 
on both sides. 

The union party, which excludes the tories, will 
have, it is said, a considerable majority in the par- 
liament of Canada under the new administration. 
In several places very serious disturbances and riots 
have grown out of the elections. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON, as we learn from the 
Washington papers, was taken ill on Saturday even- 
ing last, of a severe pneumonia, which, for several 
days assumed such character as to create the most 
serious apprehensions. We are happy in being 
able to state that letters have been received here, 
dated at Washington, 5 o’clock, yesterday morning, 
which represent that the president passed a quiet 
night,and every hope was entertained of his recovery. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, Mr. WEBSTER, left 
Washington on Sunday, 28th ult. for New York, 
in consequence of the dangerous illness of Mrs. 
Webster’s father, Herman Le Roy, a gentleman 
of advanced age, long known as an eininent mer- 
chant of that city. He returned to the seat of go- 
vernment on Thursday evening last. 





‘THE ATTORNEY GENERAL or THE U. S. Mr. 
CRITTENDEN, reached Washington on the 29th ult. 
from the western part of New York, to which he 
had been on official business, 





APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS BY THE PRE- 
SIDENT, by and with the advice and consent of the se- 
nale. 

Jacob De La Motta, to be receiver of public mo- 
ney at Charleston, in the state of South Carolina. 

George Loyall, to be navy agent for the port of 
Norfoik, Va, reappointed. 

Jobn P. Henry, to be navy agent fer the port of 
Savannah, Ga. reappointed. 

Thomas Hayes, to be navy agent for the port of 
Philadelphia, in place of Michael W. Ash, resigned. 


Promotions. 

Commander W. A. Spencer, to be a captain in 
the navy from the 22d January, 1841. 
Lieutenant A. Bigelow, to be a commander in the 
navy from the 22d January, 1841. 
Passed midshipman William L. Maury, to be a 
lieutenant in the navy from the 26th February, 1841. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Robert C. Wetmore, to be navy agent for the 


John Chambers, to be governor of the territory 
of Iowa. 
Otho H. W. Stull, to be secretary for said terri- 
ory. 
Thomas B. Johnson, to be marshal for said terri- 
tory. ‘ 
Cornelius Darragh, to be attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, Walter Forward, who was 
appointed to said office, having declined its accept- 
ance. 
Return J. Meigs, to be attorney for the middle 
district of Tennessee. 
Charles Hopkins, to be solicitor of the general 
land office. 
John Hogan, to be register of the land office at 
Dixon, Illinois, vice Samuel Hackleton, removed. 
James Watson Riley, register of the land office 
at Lima, Ohio. 
Collectors of the customs. 
Nathaniel F. Williams, Baltimore, Md. vice Wil- 
liam Frick, removed. 
Levi Lincoln, district of Boston and Charlestown, 
vice George Bancroft, resigned. 
Joseph Eaches, Alexandria, D. C. vice George 
Brent removed, 
William P. Briggs, for the district of Vermont 
vice A. W. Hyde, removed. 
William Coad, St. Mary’s, Maryland, vice James 
W. Roach, removed. 
Robert W. Alston, St. Mark’s, Florida, vice J. 
F. Kackler, removed. 
Arnold Naudin, Delaware, vice Henry Whitely, 
removed. 
Surveyor. 
William Floyd, Town Creek, Maryland, vice 
James R. Thompson, removed. 
Land office receiver. 
Daniel G. Garnsey, Dixon, Illinois, vice John 
Dement, removed. 


Postmasters. 

John C. Montgomery, at Philadelphia, in the 
place of James Page, removed. 
James Rees, at Geneva, N. York, in the place of 
G. J. Grosvenor, removed. 
David D. Hoyt, at Palmyra, Wayne county, N. 
York. ~ 

Enoch A. Hall, at West Bloomfield, Ontario 
county, N. York. 

Matthew H. Stevens, at Shusan, Washington 
county, N. York. 

Jonathan K. Horton, at Greenwich, Washington 
county, N. York. 

Jerome D. Mosher, at White Creek, Washing- 
ton county, N. York. 

John Harris, at Charlestown, Middlesex county, 
Massachusetts. 

David Brigham, Madison, Iowa county, Wis- 
konsan territory. 

Jared Lake, South Port, Racine county, Wis- 
konsan territory. 

Enos Smith, Racine, Racine county, Wiskonsan 
territory. . 

Horace Hatch, Pike, Allegheny county, N. Y. 

Asanel Burrington, Burke, Caledonia county, 
Vermont. 

Isaac Covington, Beilin, Worcester county, Ma- 
ryland. 
Y Saba C. Rouse, Argyle, Washington county, N. 
York. 





Cot. JoHn CHAMBERS, of Kentucky, it will be 
perceived, is officially announced as being appoint- 
ed by the president to be governor of the territory 
of lowa. Itis understood that the president ten- 
dered to hiin an office of greater emolument at the 
seat of the general government, but he preferred 
the station to which he is appointed. [Nat. Int. 





Our townsman, Joun L. Witson, esq. has de- 
clined the appointment of district attorney of the 
U.S. for the western district of Florida, recently 
conferred upon him by the government. 

[ Charleston Courier. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, MARCH 27,1841. To 
M. St. Clair Clarke, William S. Murphy and Hud- 
son M. Garland, esqrs. 

GENTLEMEN: It is the desire of the president to 
be fully acquainted with the state of progress in 
which the public works in this city now are, and 
with the degree of skill, fidelity and economy with 
which those works are carried on. 

For this purpose he has appointed you a com- 
mission of examination and inquiry, and he wishes 
you to direct your attention to the following points: 

1. What is the number cf persons employed on 
the public buildings now in progress in the cily, 
exclusive of laborers? This is the more necessary 


———<—= 

2. What is the respective duty of each of thee 
persons? : 
3. What prices are paid to them for their seryj- 
ces; and whether, in any case, the compensation is 
unreasonably large? 
4. Whether there has been, or is, any just ground 
of complaint against those persons, or any of them 
either in regard to their own diligence and skill, or 
in regard to their treatment of laborers employed by 
them? 
If you have any reason to suppose that any one 
has been guilty of misconduct, you will state the 
charge to him and give him an opportunity to an- 
swer it; and will report no evidence of which the 
party shall not have had notice. 
You wiil inquire into no man’s political opinions 
or preferences; but, if it be alledged that any per- 
son, having the power of employing and dismissin 
laborers, has used that power, either in employin 
or dismissing, with any reference to the politica| 
opinions of those who may have been employed or 
dismissed, or for any political or party object what- 
ever, or in any other way violated his duty for par. 
ty orelection purposes, you will inquire into the 
truth of such suggestion; and if you find reason to 
think it well-founded, in any case you will state 
the particular facts and circumstances on which 
your opinion 1s formed. 
It is not intended that this coinmission shall be 
of long continuance, nor be attended with any con. 
siderable expense. You will use as much despatch, 
therefore, as the nature of the case may allow, and 
make report to this department. A reasonable sum 
will be allowed to you for yourtime andservice out 
of the appropriate fund. 
By the president’s order: 

DANIEL WEBSTER, secrelury of stale. 





TREASURY CIRCULAR. In pursuance of instruc- 
tions from the secretary of the treasury, the follow- 
ing circular has been forwarded to all the disburs- 
ing officers and agents of the war, navy and Indian 
departments, whose accounts are subject to the re- 
vision of the second comptroller. 
Circular. Treasury department, second comptrol- 
ler’s office, March 22, 1841. 
Sir: You are hereby requested to render your 
account of disbursements for the current quarter as 
soun alter its close as practicable, and in so doing 
you will present with and refer to in your account 
current two abstracts, one referring to vouchers for 
payments made for demands whieh accrued prior to 
the 4th instant, the other tothose subsequent there- 
to, unless your disbursements since that day have no! 
exceeded in amount the funds then on hand. Should 
that be the fact, your account may be rendered as 
heretofore. 
You will, however, in all cases, report the 
amount of funds in your hands on the 4th instant. 
Subsequent quarterly accounts are to be render- 
ed as required above, should they embrace pay- 
ments for demands which accrued prior to the 4th 
inst’ By direction of the secretary of the treasury: 
ALBION K. Parris, comptroller 
THE EX-PRESIDENT. Mr. Van Buren has been 
received in New York, in the warmest and most 
cordial manner. The N. York Evening Post says: 
Though the day was unpropitious, the rain falling 
in torrents the greater part of the time, nothing 
could have exceeded the animation of the occasion. 
Not since the famous visit of gen. Jackson in 1833, 
have the people turned out in greater numbers or 


sion their approbation of the services, and their es- 
teem of the virtues, of a public servant. 


When he landed at Castle Garden, the air was rst 
with the shouts of the multitude who thronged (0 
see him, and so great was the press of people, and 
so eager the desire of his friends to pay their respec's 
to the distinguished statesman who had sustained 
their principles, under all circumstances, with 4 
inanly zeal and honesty, that it was difficult a wa) 
was wade for him to the coach designed to carry his 
in the procession. 

The crowd pressed round the carrige, and burg 
upon its steps and wheels. Nothing less than a heal'y 
shake of the hand, or a personal recognition, seem?! 
to satisfy their ardent wish to manifest the! 
undiminished attachment to their intrepid Jeader, 
who had been so true to his and their conviction, 
during the great political struggles of the last twel¥? 


triotism, fidelity and talent. 

The procession, which was headed by capta!" 
Brown’s corps of lancers, beautifully dressed a? 
equipped, and a numerous body of armed fireme” 


completely filled by the throngs of people, that tbe 








port of New York, in place of John R. Living- 
ston, jr. removed, 


| as inany cf these persons hold offices not created by 
specific provisions of law. 


progress of the line towards the city hall was alm 





testified with more sincere and unequivocal expres: [7 


years, and their unwavering confidence in his pa 
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obstructed. The entire space of the vast thorough 
fare seemed covered with carriages and men, while 
the public buildings, dwelling houses and stores on 
each side, from every balcony, window and door, 
were animated by a living mass of human heads. 
The waving of handkerchiefs and hats, and the pro- 
longed and deafening cheers greeted the procession 


wherever it passed. 


aes en 8 


Mr. WEBSTER AND SLAVERY. It will be recol- 
lected (say the Boston Transcript) that on the day 
Mr. Webster resigned his seat in the senate of the 
United States, he was furiously assailed by Mr. 
Cuthbert, of Georgia, who took advantage of Mr. 
Webster’s not being able to reply, and charged him 
with being inimical to the interests of the south; 
in other words, charged with being an abolitionist, 
and favoring the views and principles of the aboli- 
tionists. r. Cuthbert has also, since, made a 
second attack upon him; in both cases he was ably 
and eloquently defended by Mr. Clay, Mr. Preston 
and others. As Mr. Webster now occupies the 
highest post under the gift of the president, it will 
not be uninteresting to know what his principles in 
relation to the slave question are; and to show what 
grounds Mr. Cuthbert had for attacking him, we 
copy the following letter which he addressed to the 
hon. Mr. Bolton, of Georgia, in answer to one re- 
questing his opinion upon this exciting subject: 

New York, May 17th, 1833. 

My pear sip: I have received your jetter of last 
evening, requesting me to state my opinion of the 
powers of congress on the subject of slaves and 
slavery; and of the existence of any wish or design, 
on the part of the northern men, to interfere with 
the security orregulation of that species of pro- 

erty. 

. My sentiments on this subject, my dear sir, have 
been often publicly expressed; but I can have no 
objection to repeat the declaration of them, if it be 
thought by you that such a declaration might, in 
the smallest degree, aid the friends of union and the 
constitution in the south in dispelling prejudices 
which are so itidustriously fostered, and in quieting 
agitations so uinecessarily kept alive. 

In my opinion, the domestic slavery of the south- 
ern states is a subject within the exclusive control 
of the states themselves; and, this, I ain sure, is the 
opinion of the whole north. Congress has no au- 
thority to interfere in the emancipation of slaves, or 
in the treatment of them in any of the states. This 
was so resolved by the house of representatives, 
when congress sat in this city in 1790; in the re- 


port of a committee consisting almost entirely of 


northern members; and I do not know an instance 
of the expression of a different opinion, in either 
house of congress, since. I cannot say that parti- 
lar individuals might not possibly be found, who 
suppose that congress may posses some power over 
the subject, but 1 do not know any such persons, 
and if there be any, I ai sure they are few. The 
servitude of so great a portion of the population of 
the south is undoubtedly regarded at the north as a 
great evil, moral and political; and the discussions 
upon it, which have recently taken place in the le- 
gislatures of several of the slaveholding states, have 
been read with very deep interest. But it is re- 
garded, nevertheless, as an evil, the remedy for 
which lies with those legislatures themselves, to be 
provided and applied according to ‘heir own sense 
of policy and duty. The imputations which you 
Say, and say truly, are constantly made against the 
north, are, in my opinion, entirely destitute of any 
Just foundation. I have endeavored to repel them, 
so far as has been in wy power, on all proper occa- 
sions; and for a fuller expression of my own opi- 
nions, bothon the power of congress, and on the 
groundless charges against northern men, I be 
leave to refer you to iny remarks in the debate on 
Mr. Foov’s resolution in 1830. [ am, my dear sir, 
with much true regard, your obedident servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
Lo John Bolton, esq. 


Untrep States AND Great Britain. The 
Madisonian states‘that the despatches received by 
our government, by the Caledonia, from Great Bri- 
tain, are of entirely a pacific character, and although 
there had been some excitement in England on ac- 
Count of the arrest of McLeod, yet the public mind 
Was becoming more quiet, 





TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
ORTUGAL. The following remarks from a London 
paper refer to the commercial treaty recently made 
etween the United States and Portugal. The 
Principle of reciprocity is one which our govern- 
ment long since recognised, although of late years 
it has been overlooked to our great disadvantage. 
“The ratification of a treaty of reciprocity be- 
tween Portugal and the United States, Imposes on 





the British government the necessity of strongly j 
urging on the constitutional advisers of queen Ma- 
ria the conclusion of acommercial treaty with Eng- 
land, on principles equally liberal. The treaty just 
ratified will give to the commerce of the United 
States with Portugal, advantages over that of every 
other nation. By it the admission into Portuguese 
ports of American shipping is placed on the same 
footing as Portuguese, the discriminating duties 
being revoked, and the Portuguese colonies are 
thrown open to United States’commerce. The re- 
public in return abolishes the discriminative duties 
on Portuguese produce. 

One effect of this treaty may be seriously felt in 
parts of the British North American colonies. The 
people of the United States have already deeply in- 
jured the prosperity of Newfoundland, by almost 
driving the British colonisis out of their own fish- 
ing waters. Now, unless British vessels in Portu- 
guese ports be placed on the same footing as United 
States’ vessels, this treaty will give to the latter 
country a monopoly in supplying Portugal with salt 
fish, and thus atford to the encroaching fishermen of 
the republic the strongest motive for completing 
their conquest of the British fishing waters. In 
coarse and heavy articles of cotton manufacture, 
known as domestics, the treaty will also give to the 
Americansa superiority in the Portuguese market.” 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Trade between England and the United States. 
The following resolutions, passed unanimously by 
the American chamber of commerce in Liverpool, 
relate toa subject of great interest. It will be seen 
that the apprehension of increased duties in this 
country on British manufactures is one of the rea- 
sons urged for areduction of British imposts upon 
our important staples. We take the resolutions 
froin the Liverpool Mail of the 4th ult. 

At a general meeting of the American chamber 
of commerce, held on the 2d March, 1841, Nicholas 
Roskell, esq. president, &c. &c. &c. the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed on the subject 
of the duties on imports: 

First—Resolved, That the evidence taken before 
a committee of the house uf commous, during the 
last session of parliament, which was appointed ‘‘to 
inquire into the several duties levied on itaports 
into the United Kingdom,” has clearly established 
the necessity of a thorough revision of the whole of 
the present system of custoin duties, with a view to 
the removal of injurious restrictions, and the reduc- 
tion of imposts which bear most grievously on the 
industry aud success of the community, this chain- 
ber being convinced that such reduction, judicious- 
ly applied, would materially improve rather than 
diminish the revenue. 

Secondly—That this chamber, being composed of 
members deeply interested in furthering the coin- 
mercial relations between this country and the U. 
States of America, feelit incumbent on them to ex- 
press their thorough conviction, that, unless some 
important modification of the existing duties takes 
place in respect to flour, rice, timber, tobacco, cot- 
ton and other articles, the growth of that country, 
changes in the tariff of the United States will be in- 
troduced, in the course of this year, highly injurious 
to the British interests, and especially detrimental 
to its principal manufactures. 

Thirdly—That the impolicy of taxing raw mate- 
rials introduced into a country so dependent on its 
manufacturing prosperity is $ufficiently de:nonstrat- 
ed to induce the removal or lessening of the duty 
on cotton. That the enormous extent of the de- 
moralising practice of smuggling in tobacco, and 
the certainty that lowering the duty would lead to 
such increase of consuinption as to more than com- 
pensate for any apprehended loss to the revenue, 
are convincing arguinents in favor of such redue- 
tion. That sound policy calls for the admission of 
American grain, flour and rice, at a inoderate fixed 
duty. And that the practical exclusion of Ameri 
can timber operates most injuriously on the British 
shipping interest, the manufacturer, amd the com- 
inunity at large. (Signed) 

N. ROSKELL, president. 

Our trade with Fiance, In 1830, says the Balti- 
more Sun, our exports to France amounted to 
$18,336,854. The principal article which we send 
to France is cotton. Of theaggregate exports just 
named, $13,323,142, was ii cotton, £3810.036 in 
tobacco, and $320,311 in rice. Our iinports irom 
France, during the saine year. reached the sum of 
$32,531,321, of which $15,099,478 were in silks, 
$1,376,976 in wines; worsted and worsted stuff 
goods, $1,500,000; linen, $500,000; and tnanufac- 
tured cotton goods, less than one million of dollars. 
This statement, which we believe to be authentic, 
shows an excess of imports over exports of 
$14,194,467 for the year above named. Ina com. 
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parison of the imports from France, of 1839, with 
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those of the previous year, it appears that they 
were nearly doubled—the difference in silks alone 
being nearly $10,000,000 in 1839, over.the import 
of 1838; while the increase of exports, during the 
same period, was only $2,414,449. The only fa- 
vorable view to be taken of this excess of imports 
over exports, is in the fact that the trade with 
France is carried on principally in American bot- 
toms. Of the imports in 1839, $30,411,027 were 
in our own vessels; and of the exports, $18,336,854. 





DUTIES UPON ARTICLES OF LUXURY. Oneof the 
first duties of the new congress at its extra session 
will be to establish a moderate tariff of duties upon 
articles of luxury and upon other articles now ad- 
mitted duty free. The necessities of the treasury 
require this. 

he amount of the government debt now exist- 
ing is not fully known. It consists of treasury notes 
outstanding, interest accruing on them, debts of tne 
District cities assumed by the government, sums 
payable to Indian tribes, deficiencies in the navy 
pension fund, deferred claims growing out of the 
Florida war, the fourth instalment under the de- 
posite act of 1836 claimed by the states, and other 
claims, estimated to amount in the total aggregate 
to a sum between thirty and forty millions of dol- 
lars. Mr. Bernard, of New York, in his able speech 
in the house of representatives, estimated the whole 
amount of government indebtedness and liabilities, 
on account of past transactions, at about thirty-six 
millions on the first of January, 1841. 


If no debt existed on account of past transactions, 
there would yet be a necessity for an increase of 
revenue to meet the current expenses of the govern- 
inent and to provide tbe means of national defence 
adequate to the present exigencies of the country. 
The system of decreasing duties established by the 
compromise act is now operating to lessen the pub- 
lic revenues, while the growing responsibilities of 
eo government demand an enlargement of sup- 
plies. 

It appears from statements exhibiting the im- 
portations of 1840 that there were imperted into 
the United States for the year ending September 30, 
1840, silks, laces, worsted stuff goods, linens and 
various miscellaneous articles, a/l free of duly, to 
the a:nount of $24,596,234. 

For the same year tea and cofiee were imported, 
free of duty, to the amount of $12,943,633. 

Wines bearing low duties, none bigher than 123 
cents per gallon, and the wines of France only from 
one and a half to two and a half cents per gallon, 
were imported to the value of $2,207,862. At the 
existing rates of duties the wines imported in 1840 
yielded revenue to the amount of $196,065 81; at 


the rate of 20 per cent. nearly three hundred thou. 


sand dollars would have accrued, without including 
the wines of France, which, by treaty with that na- 
tion, cannot be taxed above present rates until July, 
1841. The largest importations of wines from any 
country into the United States are from France. 


All articles here referred to, amounting for one 
year’s importation to more than forty millions of 
dollars, are entirely free of duty except wines, upon 
which the duties are slight. What other articles 
there are bearing a less duty than 20 per cent. we 
have not now at hand the means of ascertaining. 

Upon the policy of laying a twenty per cent. du- 
ty on articles now free, and of increasing the du- 
ties upon commodities now admitted at less than 
twenty per cent. there would seem to be no room 
for a difference of opinion. ‘There is no denying 
that an increase of revenue is necessary, and it is 
equally plain that direct taxation should not be re- 
sorted to when the requisite amount may be raised 
without difficulty from impost duties, which falling 
upon articles of luxury, will be paid mostly by the 
wealthiest portion of the community. Nor will the 
duties be so high as to cause oppression to any class. 

The following passage from a report of the late 
secretary of the treasury, Mr. Woodbury, submitted 
to the house in compliance with a resolution of that 
body, and which we believe is the last official com- 
munication of that officer to congress, expresses 
views which will commend themselves to the con- 


‘sideration of all parties: 


‘Ln raising the sur needed, if it does not become 
necessary to subject all free articles to a duty, or to 
one as high as twenty per cent. and as a discrimi- 
nation can therefore be indulged witiin the restric- 
tions of the compromise act, it is doubfless a sound 
axiom to select lor highest taxation articles of lux- 
ury, rather than of necessity. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, it is also not only competent, but ex- 
pedient to select such of the former as compete 
inost with similar articles of American growth or 
inanufacture, though not to raise the duty on them 
above the limitation of twenly per cent. And ano- 
ther discrimination, sometimes useful, might be to 
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select those articles, in certain ¢ases,for an increas-{ Lieutenant colone} Wm. 8. Harney, of the 2d re-;and more beam between decks; and in every way [ae 
ed impost, not usually exceeding the same limita- | giment of dragoons, to be colonel by brevet 7th De-| more commodious; together with the advantage op [7 
tion, which may be proper for countervailing inju- | cember, 1840, for gallant and meritorious conduct | being able to sail round the Decatur at least once [am Ve 
rious imports, placed on our own productions by | in several successive engagements with the hostile | {n every two miles distance. It will be reeollectey [™ £0 
any foreign. power. The broad and well settled | {ndians in Florida. the Decatur is one of the new experiment sloops, [ae 1 
ground on which these distinctions rest, cannot re-; Captain Gabriel J. Rains, of the 7th regiment of| and would have been of the same arinament of the [a !!° 
quire on this occasiou, much detailed illustration.— | infantry, to be major by brevet 28th April, 1840,} Grecian, except for the general adoption of the Pa te 
or the luxuries of life are enjoyed by the few, ra- | for gallant and meritorious conduct in the action | bomb-cannon in the British navy: which, shame to wi 
ther than the many—the rich instead of the poor— | with the Indians, near Fort King, Florida. our government, is not more in use in our own. on 
and their use tends rather~to effeminacy and plea-; First lieut. W. K. Hanson, of the 7th regiment of | The Grecian is one of the models of Symonds, anq ni 
sure, than to what invigorates or makes useful. infantry, to be captain by brevet 3d August, 1839, | has become a terror to slavers on the coast. 
The last congress adjourned) without legislating | for meritorious conduct and gallantry in the war in| Our naval defences. The Norfolk Beacon cites 
on this important subject. That omission consti- | Florida. from a report of the board of army officers the follow. fol 
tutes one of the chief reasons for the call of an ex- Casualties—(7). ing instances, showing the great advantage which 
tra session. ‘The countny will expect from those| Resignations—(4).—Captain E. D. Bullock, 2d| guns on land, even within slight entrenchments Yc 
now in power a full exhibit of the real state of the | dragoons, Ist Feb. 1841. have over guus afloat, whether in ships of war o; fu 
nationalfinances at the meeting of congress,andaj| Captain Alex. S. Macomb, 2d dragoons, 31st} on floating batteries: thi 
well digested: system to provide for the exigencies | Jan. 1841. Gibraltar in 1782 is cited as an eminent instance de 
that all acknowledge to exist. { Balt. Amer. ; Captain B. A. Terrett, as ass’t. qr. master, 8th | of the inefficiency of floating batterier, comprehend. pe 
Jan. 1841. ing ships under this term; also, Algesiras in 180}, tn 
DiscHARGE oF troops. The National Intelli-} Second lieut. R. I. Powell, 2d infantry, 12th Jan. | and it is thus attempted to be proved that guns o, [ pe 
gencer says: **We learn that instructions have been | 1841. shore are superior to guns afloat. im CO 
promptly despatched (on the Jith ultimo), by the| Deaths (2). Captain W. B. Davidson, 3d artil-| In the attack on Algesiras, although the disparity [ & 
secretary of war, to discharge the brigade of Flori- | jery, at Indian Key, Florida, 25th Dee. 1840. was greatly in favor of the assaulting fleet, that, [Poe P" 
da militia, (‘sedentary,’) under gen. Read, autho- First lieut. Lucius O’Brien, 8th infantry, at Fort | few guns in battery on shore, well located, anc well th 
rised to be called into the service of the U. States | Brooke, Florida, 7ih January, 1841. managed, repulsed the eneiny’s fleet, and caused jt Mn 
during the past summer. We are somewhat curi-| Dismissed (1). Captain R. D. C. Collins, 4th | a total failure. fro 
ous to learn what this foree will have cost the coun- | infantry, 24th Feb. 1841. The attack on Fort Moultrie, during our revolu- ate 
try; and whether it is likely that the servicesof} ‘The officers promoted and appointed will join | tionary war, is also cited, where thirty guns behing je 
such a ‘sedentary’ mounted corps have been com- | their proper stations and companies without delay, |a palmetto rampart defeated vessels carrying more aad 
mensurate with the enormous expense for its main- | and those on detached service, or acting under spe- | than two handred and fifty guns. s r. 
tenance.” cial orders and instructions, will report by letter to] Lord Nelson’s famous attack on Copenhagen, — ie 
theirrespective colonels. By orderof ALEXANDER] which has been quoted as furnishing striking and a 
INDIAN TROUBLES. The St. Louis papers ofthe | Macoms, major general commanding in chief. conspicuous proof of the superiority of a fleet in FD as 
18th ult. contained a letter from Fort Leavenworth, R. JONES, adjutant general. |operating against a strongly fortified place, is re. ts. 
giving an account ofa most cowardly and bloody Memoranium,—Re-appointed. viewed, and it is maintained that the contest up to pe. 
massacre committed by some Kanzas upon some| Callender Irvine, re-appointed commissary ge-| the time when lord Nelson proposed the parley, was = 
Pawnees, ‘The Kanzas, 65 in number, took advan- | neral of purchases, from the 3d March, 1841, when | between vessels and vessels, the struggle being al- . 
tage ofthe absence of the Pawnee warriors from | his former commission expired. together naval, and the victory being over the — ol 
their encainpment, and massacred all but eleven of| Adam B. Stewart, re-appointed paymaster in the| floating force, and that the batteries were unable BF  .., 
the women and children found in it. Qne woman |army, from the 14th January, 1841, when his for-| to interfere froin remoteness or relative position, F St: 
sold her lile dearly. She sprang upon one of the | mer commission expired. the Dutch ffeet being bet ween the most important of [9 ‘an 
Kanzas warriors, like a tigress—clutched his throat Court of inquiry. A court of inqniry, lieut. col.| them, and the enemy until almost the last hourof Py ;, 
and would have strangled him, if her arms had not | Riley, president, convened at Fort Micanopy, E. F. | combat, and that it therefore furnishes no argument FD ; 
been hewn from her body. ‘Che Pawnee prisoners|on the 15th of February, 1841, at the request of either way. . fol 
were arrested by a detachment from the American | lieut. N. Hopson, 7th infantry, for the purpose of| Lord Exmouth’s attack on Algiers isalso review- Fy : 
force stationec at Fort Leavenworth, and had been | investigating his conduct as connected with the at-|ed. The English and Dutch fleets mounted about Fe 
brought into Beilevieu, tack on the party commanded by the late lieutenant | one thousand guns, and there was only a little up- m 
we Sherwood, on the 28th of December, 1840. wards of three hundred guns on shore, and thewhole By gy; 
ARMY. The court, after duly examining all the testimony | of them could not be bronght to operate in the ac- Fy a, 
General Scott, attended by captain Anderson, ar- | offered in the case, pronounced the following opi-| tion. The loss of kilied and wounded by the com- $ t 
rived at Rochester on last Monday evening, and on | nion thereon: bined forces amounted to nearly nine hundred; and : | me 
Tuesday morning set off for the Niagara frontier.—| ‘The court after a mature deliberation of the tes- | it is contended that if the Algerine battery had been Be of 
Although recovered from its painful effects, the | timony adduced, is of the opinion that no censure | afloat, it would have been silenced by the assailing BP gt; 
general bore upon his face the tokens of his severe | or blame is to be attached to the conduct of lieut.| fleet, with slight loss and with very little effort on FF of 
fall upon the ice at Albany. [V. Y. Com. Adv. Hopson as connected with the attack by the Indians| their part; and as evidence of the greater power of on 
General orders, No. 18. on the party commanded by the late lieut. Sher-| annoyance by guns on shore, the opinion is express- | 
Head quarters of the army, adj't. general’s office, | wood, on the 28th of December, 1840, except ne-j ed by this intelligent board, that, had the guns on | tio 
Washington, Murch 24, 1841. glecting to report the circumstances of the affair to| shore been skilfully, opportunely and perseveringly | up 
I.—Promotions and appointments in the army of] the commanding officer of this post, when ordered | managed, lord Exmouth would have failed in dicta- | | 
the United States, by the president, by and with |here for assistance; but from his finding on his ar- | ting terias to the dey of Algeirs. ie am 
the advice and consent of the senate, since the pub- | rival here, that the troops were parading, prepara-| ‘The board cite, as further evidence of the greater |7 the 
lication of the official register in Jan. 1841. tory to marching to the assistance of lieut. Sher-| power of annoyance of guns on shore than in guns | J Mr 
Second regiment of dragoons. wood, the court believes that the necessity of re- | afloat, the account given by the British military wi- || Mr 
First lieut. Seth B. ‘Thornton, to be captain Ist | porting to the commanding officer did not oceur to| ters of the attack made by sir Sidney Smith with an 7 to { 
besa y & 1841, vice Macomb, resigned. lieut. Hopson.” eighty gun ship and two trigates by firing successive 7 ‘ 
First lieut. Chas A. May, to be captain 2d Feb —--- broadsides at a two gun battery on cape Lieosa un- © in) 
1841, vice Bullock, resigned. THE NAVY. til his ammunition was nearly expended; and there: | wit 
Second lieut. Ripley A. Arnold, to be Ist lieut.| Pensacola. We learn by the Gazette, that the} turn fire being unabated and destructive, be had to & by 
Ist Feb. 1841, vice Thornton, promoted. rench corvette Sabine, commanded by M. Cosmac | land with a party; aud when the commanding officer | stit 
Second lieut. Z. M. P. Inge, to be Ist lieut. 2d | Dumandiz, arrived there on the 4th instant from | capitulated, it appeared that one of. his two guns | sur 
Feb, 1841, vice May, promoted. Havana. had been dismounted for soine time. Another case fe ver 
Brevet 2d lieut. Wm. Robertson, to be 2d lieut. The U.S. frigate Macedonian, bearing the broad} is cited, when a single heavy gun, mounted on a fy f 
Ist Feb. 1841, vice Arnold, promoted. pennant of cominedore Wilkinson, and sloop of war| martello tower, beat off one or two British ships. [7 exc 
Brevet 2d lieut. Wim. Steele, to be 2d lieut. 2d} Levant, captain Fitzhue, sailed thenee on the Ist : ing 
Feb. 1841, vice Inge, promoted. instant, on a cruise. STATES OF THE UNION. x Glo 
Third regiment of artillery. There was no ships of war leftin the port of Pen-| New York anp VirGrnta. On page 55 of ile F S 
First lieut. R. D. A. Wade, to be captain 26th | sacola. [N. O. Bulletin. Reartster will be found a statement of the pro- Es the 
December, 1840, vice Davidson, deceased. The U. S. ship Warren was at Santa Martha on| ceedings in this case up to Friday evening. The & 
Second lieut. Henry B. Judd, to be Ist lieutenant | the 15th February, all well. following is the order of the governor declining the Lo 
26th December, 1840, vice Wade, promoted. The Rio correspondent of the Exchange, under | surrender and the subsequence of the proceedings I 
Fourth regiment of infantry. date of the 4th February, says:—In port U.S. ship} in the case. the 
First lieut. Charles H. Larned, to be captain 25th | Potomac, capt. Storer, bearing the broad penant of Executive depurtinent, March 15, 1841. ren 
Feb. 184], vice Collins, disinissed. com. Ridgely; Constellation, bearing the board pen-] A demand from the governor,of New York, {ot the 
Second lieut. Richard H. Graham, to be captain | nant of com. Kearney; Boston, capt. Long; Decatur, | the surrender of Robert F. Carr ¢, charged with the the 
25th Feb. 1841, vice Larned, promoted. capt. Ogden; Marion, capt. Belt, and U.S. schooner | erime of forgery under the laws of that state, wa F it i 
Eighth regiment of infantry. Enterprize, capt. Goldsborough. The U.S. ships} this day presented by John D. Dix, the accredited FF diffe 
Second lieut. John A. Riell, to be Ist lieut. Sth | Yorktown, Dall and Relief, sailed for their separate | agent of the excutive of New York, together witha & part 
January, IS41, vice O’Brien, deceased, destinations on the 5th instant. duly certified copy of an indictinent found by the muc 
Beyard Clark, of New York, to be 2d lieut. 3d | Superiority of English shipsof war to American.—| grand jury of Thompkins county, in the state a the 
March, 1841, vice Riell, promoted. Company F.| The officers of the United States ship Decatur, and| New York, against the said Curry; and it being stat stat 
Quarlermaster’s department. the British brig of war Grecian, recently exchanged ed that the said Curry has been arrested, and is § beli 
First lieut. Wm. Wall, of the 3: artillery, to be | visits in Rio Janeiro. These vessels are of the | now in custody within the jurisdiction of this comm: é diffe 
assistant quartermaster, with the rank of captain, |same size, the Decatur mounting fourteen thirty- | monwealth: It is ordered, that the demand for the whi 
9th January, IS4l, two pound carronades, and two long éirhteens; the } said Robert F. Carry, ts in proper form and “ ill w | Pho 
Promotions by brevet. | Grecian, mounting ten thirty two nound carronades, | complied with whenever a shnilar demand for the Surr 
Lieut. colonel A, ©. W. Panning, of the 4th re- | four Paixham’s guns, to throw horizontal shells, and| sutrender of Peter Johnson, Edward Smith an ee 
giment of artillery, to be colonel by brevet 31st | two long eighteens. Commodore Ridgely acknow- | Isaac Gansey, heretofore charged with felony under : exec 
December, 1835, for gallant and meritorious conduct | ledged the Grecian to be superior to the Decatur, | the laws of this state, shall be complied with by +“ : thou 
in the battle near the Withlachoochie, under gen. jin every particular; she having more than ample| governor or other authorities of the state of New ie “the 
linch, and in the defence of Fort Mellon, Florida. | room for the berthing of her men, greater heigit,’ York. men 
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It is.furthered ordered, to be certified to the go- 
vernor of New York, that measures will be taken 
for the detention of the said Curry for six months 
from the time of his arrest, a period sufficient, it is 
hoped, to enable the authorities of that state to de- 
termine whether the constitution and. laws under 
which this demand is made are of as binding force 
on the state of New York as in the state of Virgi- 
nia. By order of the governor. 

WM. H. RICHARD, secretary of the com. 

Friday, evening session. Mr. May submitted the 
following resolution: 

«Whereas it appears that the governor of New 
York hath demanded of the governor of Virginia a 
fugitive from justice, legally charged with crime in 
that state, aud now confined in this, and that such 
demand hath been made in conformity with the 
constitution and laws of the United States, but that 
the governor of this state, considering that the go- 
veruor of New York has very recently refused to 
comply with a similar demand upon him made by 
this state, has deemed it proper to decline for the 
present to surrender the said fugitives; and while 
the general assembly hath full confidence that the 
course adopted by our governor hath proceeded 
from an anxious and patrioti¢ desire to induce the 
state of New York to comply with her constita- 
tional obligations to this state; yet, as the general 
assembly hath solemnly protested against the con- 
duct of that state on the occasion alludeded to, asa 
palpable violation of said obligation, and has main- 
tained and still maintains, that the duty of the exe- 
cutive of each state to surrender fugitives legally 
charged with crime, when properly demanded by 
any other state, is one imperiously enjoined by the 
constitution and laws: 

«Resolved therefore by the general assembly, That 
in its opinion any fugitive legally charged with 
crime, and demanded by the governor of New York 
according the constitution and laws of the United 
States, ought to be surrendered, notwithstanding the 
refusal of the governor of that state so to act in a 
similar case.” 

After some discussion Mr. Holluday moved the 
following as a substitute: 

“Resolved by the general assembly, That in their 
opinion the refusal of the governor of New York to 
surrender fugitives from justice legally charged with 
crime, and demanded by the governor of Virginia, 
according to the constitution and laws of the United 

tates, (though a palpable violation of that instru- 
ment, and highly injurious to the rights and interests 
of Virginia), does not suspend or release the con- 
stitutional obligation to make such surrender in case 
of a similar demand by the governor of New York 
on the governor of Virginia.” 

After considerable discussion upon these resola- 
tions, the house adjourned, in order to decide coolly 
upon the affair to-morrow. 

Saturday, March 20. The resolution and the 

ainendment whieh was under consideratioit when 
the house adjourned yesterday, was taken up, and 
Mr. Holladay having withdrawn his ainendnent, 
Mr. May submitted the following as the resolution 
to the preamble. 
_ “Resolved, therefore, by the general assembly, That 
In its opinion the said tugitive, if legally charged 
with crime committed in New York, and demanded 
by the governor of that state accurding to the cor- 
stitution and laws of the United States, ought to be 
surrendered, notwithstanding the refusal of the go- 
vernor of New York so to act in a similar case.” 

All the members present voted for this resolution, 
except Messrs, Cropper, Smith, of I. W. Worth- 
ington, Babney, Tayloe, of King George, Sinith, of 
Gloucester and Mullen. 

Some time after which, the speaker snbmitted 
the following communication from the governor: 
ia Executive department, March 20, ¥841. 
40 the general assembly of Virginia: 
mt. have received and inost respectfully considered 
proceedings of the general assembly in refe- 
rence to an order of this department, declining for 
the present {o surrender a fugitive from justice on 
the demand of the governor of New York. While 
dike a source of unaffected regret to me that any 
ence of opinion should exist between the de- 
partments of our government on subjects of so 
rte delicacy and importance as those involved in 
© present unfortunate relations between our own 
State and the state of New York, I am anxious to 
pms that the agents of the people of Virginia 
mae only as to the means of protecting rights 
Thon atk or ought to be, equaily dear to ail. 
ahin.. i apis of the states, with regard to the 
waded re ugitives from justice, have devolved, 
Oxon constitution and laws of the union, onthe 
hee en departments of their governments, and 
<“theehe in the language of our state constitution, 
egislative, executive and judiciary depart- 


a] 
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exercise the powers properly belonging to either of 


the ethers,” still the opinion of the general assem- 
bly of Virginia is entitled to the utmost respect and 
consideration by the executive, because the execu- 
tive agents are here appointed by the legislature. 
Conceding thus much, it is maintained that, with 
the exceptions recognised in our constitution, each 
department of our government is reponsible within 
the sphere of its powers oniy to the people. 

As I am unable to concur with the general assem- 
bly in their opinion as to the duties of this depart- 
ment on the present occasion, I may be excused, I 
trust, for assigning some of the reasons which have 
seemed to me to indicate the course of executive 
action. Before { bad the honor to hold my present 
station, a resolution was adopted by the general as- 
sembly of Virginia in these words: 

“That the course pursued by the executive of 
New York (in reference to a demand for the sur- 
render of three fugitives from justice) cannot be 
acquiesced in, and, if sanctioned by that state and 
persisted in, it will become the solemn duty of Vir- 
ginia to adopt the most decisive and efficient mea- 
sures for the protection of the property of her citi- 
zens, and the maintenance of rights which she can- 
not, and will not, under any circumstances, sur- 
render or abandon.”” 

By another resolution I was requested to renew a 
correspondence with the governor of New York on 
the subject of a demand by iny predecessor, with 
which the governor of New York had refused to 
comply, for the surrender of three persons charged 
with having feloniously carried away a slave, the 
property of a citizen of this commonwealth. I was 
further requested to invite the attention of the other 
sladeholding states to the subject, and to invoke their 
co-operation in redressing the wrongs to which our 
state was exposed by the refusal of the governor of 
the state of New York to surrender these fugitives 
from justice. The correspondence which ensued 
with the governor of New York and with the siave- 
holding states, and its results, have been communi- 
cated to the general assembly. The whole agency 
of this department in connexion with this contro- 
versy since I have been charged with its high and 
honorable trust, has consisted in executing the re- 
quest and pursuing the line of policy marked out 
by the Jegislature. 

The governor of New York has persisted ia that 
course of utter and wanton disregard of the obliga- 
tions of the constitution, which the last legislature 
declared would not only justify but demand from 
this state the most decisive and efficient measures vi 
defence. While the governor of New York alone 
could be regarded as responsible for that course, 
and while a hope remaiyed that it would be repudi- 
ated by his stats, i urged on your consideration the 
most pacific and conciliatory measures. But when 
it vecame apparent that the course which the go- 
vernor of New York had thus persisted in had been, 
in the language of the last generat assembly, “‘sanc- 
tioned” by the legislature of his state at its present 
session, | coneurree in the eonclusion which had 
been anticipated and declared by our own legisla- 
ture, that it became “the solemn duty of Virginia 








Meuts, shall be separate and distinct, so that neither 


to adopt the most decisive and efficient measures 
for the protection of the property of her citizens, 
and the maintenance of rights which eould not and 
would not, under any circumstances be surrendered 
or abandoned.” 

The state of Virginia had teen committed ag to 
her course in this controversy, and by legislative 
authorift;", before I had the honor to be connected 
with the executive department. Events have oc- 
carred which, in the estimation of the general as- 
sembly, justified them in denying to the citizens of 
New York rights and privileges within our limits 
which are enjoyed by the citizens of every other 
state, and in imposing restrictions on the citizens of 
New York in their intereourse with Virginia which 
are imposed on the citizens of no other state. By 
an act of very recent date you have undertaken, as 
one of the co-ordinate departments of this govern- 
ment, fo interdict the eotnmerce and intercourse of 
citizens of New York with this state, except under 
severe restrictions. You have applied these terms 
indiscriminately to the innocent and guilty, and pro- 
claimed that every citizen of New York should be 
held responsible to a certain extent for the refusal 
of the governor of that state to surrender fugitives 
from justice who had been constitutionally and le- 
gally demnanded. The act of the present session, 
“to prevent citizens of New York from earrying 
slaves out of this commonwealth, and to prevent 
the escape of persons eharged with the commission 
of any crime,” has been deemed, on your part, a 
ineasure of necessary defence or precaution war- 
ranted by the refusal of the governor of New York 
to acknowledge and perforin his constitutional obli- 
gations to this state. You have thereby attempted 





to contro! the action of the legislative department 


of the government of that state. Your authorily 
as one of the co-ordinate departments of this govern 
inent, and your duty to proteet the commonwealth 
by all legitimate means, has not been questioned; 
and unless it is conceived that all the powers and all 
the responsibilities of our state governments have 
been entrusted to the legislative branch, it will not 
be denied that the executive also has duties to per- 
form and responsibilities to meet with in the sphere 
of its powers, and that these may be employed for 
the public safety by this department, with as much 
propriety and as ample discretion as those’ with 
which you are invested can be employed by your- 
selves. The act of congress of 1793 requires that 
a demand for fugitives from justice shall be made 
on the governor of a state. Our own constitution 
requires the governor of this state to conduct all 
intercourse with other and foreign states. The 
question then arises whether the executive of this 
state, in its intercourse with other states, has any 
discretion within the acknowledged sphere of its 
duties, or whether it is a mere passive instrument, 
bound absolutely and unconditionally to regard a 
inutual and reciprocal contract, the total disregard 
of which, on the part of another state, has rendered 
such extreme measures of precaution necessary in 
your own estimation. Are the citizens of New 
York more culpable than their governor, or has the 
legisiature of this state any more authority to reta- 
liate on them for his delinquencies than this depart- 
ment hag to require that he shall do justice before 
he exact il; that he shall obey the constitution and 
laws which were designed to regulate our inter- 
course, before he insists on their fulfilment by this 
state? The federal constitution prescribes certain 
plain rules, which were intended to apply to all the 
states. New York has denied that these rules or 
remedies are applicable to Virginia, and yet insists 
that Virginia sliall extend them to her. Her de- 
mand is made on the executive of Virginia, and on 
this department devolves the responsibility of de- 
ciding whether the burdens only of the federal 
compact as to this question are to be borne by Vir- 
ginia, while the benefits are to be enjoyed exclu- 
sively by New York. The constitutional. obliga- 
tionsof Virginia have not been denied. It has been 
assumed, however, that they are imposed by an au- 
thority as binding on New York as on Virginia; 
and it has been announced that they will be com- 
plied with on our part when they are acknowledg- 
edon hers. Is the executive department of Vir- 
ginia alone to “‘aequiesce” where the legislature of 
the state has denounced acquiescence as treason? 
The federal constitution is a compact between 
states. Each of these states has rights beyond the 
control of that constitution, while ils remedies are 
designed to be, and must of necessity be, mutual or 
unavailing. If the obligations of the constitution 
are set at defiance by one state as to another, the in. 
jured state must either submit to the wrong, appeal 
to the constitutional arbiter, or seek, by its own in- 
herent power, to obtain redress. It is apprehended 
that few persons will be found in Virgiota who will 
advocate submission to the wrong Wich lias been 
perpetrated on this state by the governor of New 
York. This department has already communicated 
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of the federal government in reference to thi 

versy, but itis not within the scope of ve Ren 
authority to appeal to that government, and. the re- 
presentatives of the people have not thought proper 
todo so. You have preferred to rely on the re- 
sources within: the reach of your department; you 
have brought those resources to bear on the whole 
state of New York, and this department has only 
suspended its compliance with a demand of the vo- 
vernor of New York, acknowledging its validity 

until that other shall think proper to comply with a 
precisely similar demand long since made on behalf 
of Virginia. 

Are the representatives of the people of Virginia 
alone to complain of this? The governor of New 
York cannot complain, because he is informed that 

the rights of his state will be respected when he re- 

spects those of Virginia. The people of New York, 

to whom their governor is responsible, may ask hirn 

how long justice shail be withheld from them, since 
itis in his power at any moment to entitle theim to 

that whieh he withholds from the peopleof Virginia. 

In all the relations of life, the demands of justice 

are mutual—and is it only in the intercourse of 

states that this rule is to be disregarded? If the ag- 

gression of one state on the rights of another are not 

to affect the claims of the offending state in precise- 

ly similar cases, when they are preferred in. the fo- 

ram of the state which has been injured, acquies- 

cence on our part will only encourage the perpetra- 

tion of wrong and oppression on the part of others. 

If the instances of flagrant disregard of constitution. 

al obligations which bas occurred on the partof New 

York does not affect her demands on Virginia, it 
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may be inquired how often the offence is to be re- 


peated before we can be permitted to hesitate in our 


submission? 


itis not the fault of Virginia that our relati 
with New York have been subjected pg et 
barrassments. Every expedient has been resorted 
to, in vain, by different departments of our govern- 
ment to avert this state of things. The state of New 
York has placed herself beyond the pale of the con- 


stitution, and itis competent for her executive to re- 
store the relations which once existed, and which 
we desire to exist again, at its pleasure. As the 
chief magistrate of Virginia, I have not been willing 


to acknowledge any superiority in the demands of 


New York over those of this state; and, while I hold 
this station, nodeinand of the governor of New York 
will be respected until it is conceded that Virginia 
is entitled to at least an equal measure of justice and 
respect with New York. It would have been to me 
a source of inexpressible satisfaction if, in this view 
of my official duty, 1 had been sustained by the le- 
gislature. I am very sensible of the ill consequences 
resulting from dissensions in the councils of our state 
on such subjects. It cannot be longer disguised that 
interests are involved in this controversy which are 
never in danger while Virginians are united in their 
defence, which, on the other hand, are exposed to 
extreme peril by our divisions. I may bpave formed 
an erroneous estimate of thuse interests, or enter- 
tained mistaken views as to the high responsibilities 
of my station. On questions of such moment, | am 
not willing to obstruct the action of the general as- 
sembly by my individual judgment. It is now ap- 
parent that, whatever of force the position of this 
department may have possessed, has been impaired, 
if not destroyed. The general assembly have done 
me no more than justice in believing that my course 
has been prompted by proper motives. I shall re- 
joice if the course which you have indicated will at- 
tain the ends which we mutually desire; and, while 
my Own conscientious convictions of duty to the 
state will not allow me to conform the action of this 
department to the views you have expressed, I beg 
leave to resign to the general assembly, as I now do 
most respectfully,.the office of governor or chief 
magistrate of Virginia, in order to afford you an op- 
portunity of selecting an individual who will concur 
an the measure which you have recommended. In 
thus dissolving the official ties which have connect- 
ed us, [ cannot forbear to-express to {he general as- 


‘ 


sembly, and through them to the people of Vir zinia, | 


the profound sense-of gratitude which I shall always 
cherish in remembrance of the unmerited distinction 
which their confidence bestowed-on me. 


fellow citizen, THOMAS wW. GILMER 


At the afternoon session, beginnin ’c 
this day, Mr. Crutchfield submitted the rata 
_, “Resolved, That the message of the governor ‘of 
this commonwealth of this day be respectfully re- 
ferred to that afficer, and that he is hereby informed 
” pi riper te the present general assembly that 
ould withdraw so much 
resignation of his said aa _ Serer. 


After considerable debat : 
following: ate, Mr. May moved the 


“That leave be given to bring in a bill to fix the 
time when the term of the governor of this state shall 
commence—and that the committee have leave to sit 
during the session of the house.” 

This proposition was agreed to and Messrs. May, ' 
Goode, Holladay, Crutchfield, Worthingtun, Fulton 
and Strother, were appointed the committee. 

Mr. May, after a short time, presented a bill fix- 
ing the commencement of the term of service of 
the governor of Virginia from the Ist day of April. 

The bill was immediately taken through its diffe- 
rent stages, passed, and sent to the senate. In a short 
time a message was received from that body that it 
had passed there also. 

Mr. May thereupon offered a resolution that the 
legislature proceed on the 22d (Monday ) to the elec- 


tion of a governor. 
Before the question on the adoption of the reso- 


jution was taken, on motion, the house adjourned; 
Mr. Crutchfield having, however, first obtained leave 


to withdraw the resolution offered by him. 


Monday having been previously fixed upon as the 
day for the adjournment of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, a great number of members having departed 
for home before the resignation of the governor, and 


a few only having returned in consequence of hear- 


ing of it, the proposition to go into the election of a 


overnor with so thin an attendance of members, 


under the act which passed on Saturday, gave rise 
to a debate so protracted as to make it certain that 


the time for adjournment would arrive without com- 


ing to a decision, if the discussion was persisted in, 
and the state be thus left without a governor, either 
Under these circumstances, a 
motion was made and carried to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table. A bill was then introduced to 


actual or acting. 


repeal the act passed on Saturday; and the dill was 
forthwith passed into a law, nem. con. and the two 
houses adjourned without further action in the pre- 
mises. The effect of this proceeding is, as we un- 
derstand from the Enquirer, that ‘the duties of the 
governor will now devolve upon John M. Patton, 
esq. until the 31st March and from that time upon 
the sueceeding senior councillor, col. John Ruther- 
ford, until the next legislature shall pass the neces- 
sary law, and elect a governor. 
[ Nat. Int. March 25. 


We understand that on Monday last, after the du- 
ties of governor devolved on him as lieutenant go- 
vernor Mr. Patton issued his warrant for the surren- 
der of Robert F. Curry, the fugitive from justice 
from New York; in compliance with the demand 
made by the governor of New York. He had pre- 
viously, in his capacity of councillor, advised the 
surrender of the fugitive when the subject was sub- 
mitted to the council for their advice by gov. Gilmer. 
His own sense of duty, therefore, required of hin to 
peaeees the course he has so promptly taken. He 

as, we understand, enclosed the warrant to gov. 
Seward in a brief letter, containing a strong and de- 
cided remonstrance against the conduct of the go- 
vernor and legislature of New York as to fugitives 
from justice and fugitive slaves, with an earnest 
but respectful appeal to them to arrest the unhappy 
and dangerous collisions which must ensue from a 
perseverance in their assaults upon the rights of the 
state of Virginia and the other southern states. 

[Richmond Whig. 


MAINE. 

David Bronson, the whig candidate for congress 
in the Kennebec district, (Me.) vacant by the elec- 
tion of the hon. G. Evans to the United States se- 
nate, has succeeded by a large majority. 

Edward Kent has been unanimously nominated as 
the whig candidate for governor of Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The hon. Levi Lincoln, resigned on Tuesday last 
his trust of representative in congress from the Wor- 
cester district, to which he was re-elected some 
months ago. 

By a minority report made to the house of re- 
presentatives upon the finances of this state, it ap- 
pears that the expenditures have for several suc- 
cessive years exceeded the income, and the commit- 
tee which made the report conclude with the fol- 
lowing wil? Svlogism: 

‘We spend moi? money than we have income or 
resouces; ; 

‘‘We employ more people in mublic offices than 
we have means to pay, without runi!2s in debt: 
‘We must therefore either spend less, an’ rr 
duce the pay of some of our public servants, ana 
dismiss others, or without taxation the state trea- 
sury can never inake the two ends meet.”’ 
_It is supposed that it will be necessary to lay a 
direct tax of at least $100,000 to cover the defi- 
ciency of this year. 

NEW YORK. 
McLeod’s case. The Albany Argus of Monday 
contains a letter from Loc) port, communicating 
intelligence that at the cout of oyer and terminer 
at Lockport, on the 2lst March, after the judge 
had decided that the infsrmality in summoning the 
jury was fatal, McLeod was arraigned and plead 
nol guilly. His cou‘asel then applied for, and ob- 
tained two commissions; one for the examination 
of Mr, Webster, secretary of state, and Mr. Fox, 
British minister; another for the examination of 
McNabb, a'sd others in Upper Canada. The peo- 
ple of the state, are of course, joined in the com- 
mission, 
The correspondent of the Argus thus proceeds: 
An application was then made to the circuit 
judge, to allow a certiorari to remove the cause 
from the oyer and terminer to the supreme court, 
on an affidavit setting forth some of the circum- 
stances of the offence charged to have been com- 
mitted, and that difficult and complicated questions 
of Jaw would arise on the trial. The counsel urged 
that at the oyer and terminer the presiding judge 
might be overruled by the county judges, and that 
it was proper in this case for that reason, that this 
cause should be tried in the circuit court rather 
than in the oyer and terminer. The circuit judge 
declined allowing the certiorari upon that ground, 
as there was no allegation of improper bias on the 
part of the county judges, and our statute has pro- 
vided the means of correcting any error in the pro- 
ceedings of the oyer and terminer by a billof ex- 
ception. “if 

The counsel asked for time to add an affidavit in 
relation to the excitement which had existed in the 
county upon the subject and the reasons why it 














was believed a fair trial could not be had. This 
was granled, and the court adjourned over to the 





afterncon, to give an opportunity to serve the wri; 
if allowea. Pa Sees 

During the intermission the affidavits were pre- 
pared, the certiorari allowed, and served on the 
court on their go/og in,in the afternoon. This 
gives McLeod’s couse! an’ opportunity to move 
the supreme court to cnauge the venue to some 
other county. ; 

Nomination. Ex-recorder Moiris, Of N. York, 
has been nominated by the Van buren party of 
that city as a candidate for the mayorally and has 
accepted the nomination. 

The most important document which has made 
its appearance since the annual message of go. 
vernor Seward is a report from Mr. Verplanck in 
reference to the financial interests of New York. 
The report gives a picture of things based upon 
facts, and most favorable to the prospects of this 
great and growing state. Notwithstanding the 
heavy debt New York owes, she has abundant 
means to meet it. Any future deficiency is consi- 
dered highly improbable ir the report, even in the 
completion of all the important internal improve- 
ments which have beer contemplated. The en. 
largement of the Erie canal is spoken of as a work 
which may increase the revenue, upon the ground 
that it will diminish the rates of transportation very 
materially, and add much to the funds of the state 
to be derived’from tolls. The report shows that 
ten millions of our debt have been expended upon 
works as yet unproductive, because unfinished. 
These works finished, and a cautious movement 
made in reference to others, of course we shall 
have clear and good sledding. 

Internal improvements and state debts. Several 
bills in the legislature, appropriating money to 
works of internal improvement in this state, have 
been rejected. On one bill only thirty-nine mem- 
bers of the house voted affirmatively out of a total 
of one hundred and twenty-eight. | 

NEW JERSEY. 
The situation of the finances of the state is report- 
ed as follows: The expenses for the coming year are 
estimated at $82,700. The revenue at $53,933 38; 
leaving about $30,000 to be provided for by taxa- 
tion or otherwise. The legislative expenditures are 
put down at $23,000, the salaries of state officers 
at $14,000. ‘The cash on hand $9,633 39. The 
amount of the school fund on the Ist of April will 
be $30,500 35. 
The Morris canal. According to the Newark 
Daily Advertiser, the work of enlarging the locks 
on this canal, undertaken last winter, and then 
suspended, is to be immediately resumed and per- 
fected, so that the navigation will be opened by Ist 
July. 
The work is to be paid for in post notes, which, 
hv a resolution of the directors of the bank, are to 
be receivable at par in all debts due to the bank for 
the purchase of coal transported on the canal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bank bill. The bill for the relief of the banks has 

finally passed the legislature, the senate on Satur- 
day having concurred in the amendinents made in 
the house. It was to be presented to the governor 
yesterday, but whether he would approve or veto 
it was not known. The bill is in substance as fol- 
lows: 
. Sec. 1. Provides that the banks of the common- 
weaith shall be liable for the payment of their debts 
as individuals are now by law liable, and that the 
extraordinary penalties shall be repealed. 

See. 2. Gives the banks the privilege of issuing 
small notes to the amount of fifteen per cent. on 
their capital stocks, for a period of five years. 

Sec. 3. The total amount of debts and liabilities, 
exclusive of deposites, not to exceed double the 
amount of the capital stock. 

Sec. 4. The stocks owned by the banks, (except 
of this commonwealth), not to exceed 10 per cent. 
of the amount of their capitals respectively; provid- 
ed, that no investments already mace shall be com- 
pelled to be reduced more rapidly than 12} per 
cent. every ninety days. P 

Sec. 5. No president, cashier or other officer © 
a bank to be permitted to loan its funds. Also, 
fixes a limit to the loans of directors, proportioned 
to the capitals of the banks. , 

Sec. 6. No loan to be made to the eashiers, tel- 
lers, clerks, &c. of the banks respectively. 

Sec. 7, Abolishes the proxy system of voting for 

ers. 
sy 8. Persons to be eligible as directors to Antes 
amounts of stock proportioned to the capital of the 
banks respectively. No persons to be a director in 
inore than one bank at the same time. ‘ded 

Sec. 9. Frauds by directors and officers provice 

nst. 
a 10. No dividend allowed greater than pies 

er cent. and the excess to form a contingent fan , 

| one-half of which is to be paid into the treasury. 
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aan aw oa Pe tg me il at its 
© writ . Sec. 12. Dividend of five per cent. a\iowed during “And be it further enacted, That, after the lapse The house of representatives passed a bill at its 
F a suspension. of seven years from the rendition of any deerce of /session making it an indictable offence to pass or 
@ pre- ‘ Sec. 13. Returns of the condition of the banks | divorce a mensa et thoro, the same shall operate for | receive a $5 or $10 note after January, 1842. It 
n the ! rovided for. the party applying for and obtaining it as a decree | provides that all contracts the consideration of 
Phis : Sec. 14. Provides penalties in case said reports| of divorce a vinculo matrimonii, and it shall be law- | which, or any part thereof, should be in the prohi- 
move be not properly made. ful for such party to marry again.” bited bank notes, should be void, and that all pay-~ 
‘some See. 15. Makes it the duty of the secretary to NORTH CAROLINA. ments made in that eurrency should be void; and 
forward a copy of the act to the banks for their ac-| The governor of the state of North Carolina has, that after a debt had been once paid in such curren- 
York, ceptance, and the governor io issue a proclamation | jp pursuance of authority vested in him, fixed upon | CY: the person to whom the payment was made 
rly of upon receiving their answers. : _. | Tharsday, the 13th day of May next, as the day of might sue and make the debtor pay it over again! 
d has Sec. 16. Repeals former acts inconsistent with | election, throughout that state, of representatives to Fortunately, this oppressive bill failed in the se- 
this one. , congress, nate. 
made Sec. 17. Authorises the capital of the U. States ALABAMA. WISKONSAN. 
f go- bank, if the stockholders desire it,to be reduced to! — Syate bank. The bad debls due to the bank of} Bankrupt law. The legislative power of Wis- 
ck in 14 millions, and the bank to be released from part) the state of Alabama and its branches, are officially | konsan is a part of the legistative power of congress 
York, of her bonus. reported by a committee of the legislature to| over the U. States. It extends “to all rightfal sub- 
upon ; DELAWARE. amount to the very enormous sum of $5,640,761 59! | jects of legislation,” and ils exercise is to be re- 
F this Appointments. The Georgetown, (Del.) Repub-| This bank belongs to the state, and has been go-| spected and sustained in all courts and places as the 
the lican states, that James Booth, esq. of New Castle verned by officers elected by the legislature. The action of the government of the United States. 
idant county, has been appointed, by the governor, chief | Joss will, of course, be suffered by the state. An act of the territorial legislature takes effect 
onsi- justice of the state of Delaware, in lieu of the hon. weiinieadind from its date. On the first Monday of December, 
n the Richard H. Bayard resigned. In coinpliance with) pong exhibit, The Planters’ bank of Tennessee | after its passage, it is submitted to congress, and 
_— the requisitions of a law, passed at the late session | 2.4 its branches exhibited on the Ist of March, the | if it is not disapproved by that body, it continues in 
 en- of the legislature of the state, the governor has ap- following state of affairs: ‘ force. By this silent action of congress, it becomes 
work pointed capt. L. : agen pomeneriniets of wrecks, | “pi scounts 2,000,000; ‘home bills 800,000; sus-| #2 actofcongress. It may be repealed at any time by 
ound or wreck master for Sussex county. pended debt 540,000; property bought in 168,000; | Congress or the territorial legislature. But until 
very VIRGINIA. | notes of other banks 209,000; specie 225,000; cir- itis so repealed it is in force with the assent of con- 
state Bank law. The Richmond Compiler furnishes} culation 1,151,000; deposites 3,881,000. That is|87@Ss- 
that the following abstract of the provisions of the law] she owes five dollars for every one she has in gold Chere is a single exception to this rule. By a 
upon which was passed at the late session of the legisla-} and silver. This is too great a disproportion. special act of congress, all charters containing bank- 
- ture in reference to the banks of Virginia: The directors for the present year are M. Wat-|!PS privileges granted by the legislatures of either 
ment It remits the forfeitures incurred by the banks for} son, F. B. Fogg, T. H. Fletcher, J. W. Saunders, of the territories must be actually approved of by 
shall the non-payment of specie and restores their char-| §, V, D, Stout, A. Hynes, J. Vaulx, H. Kirkham, | ©ODgress before they can take effect. This is the 
ters; suspends until the first of January next the/] R. H, McEwen, H. Petway, W. G. Dickinson. only instance in which the assent of congress is 
“ga provision which authorises any person to recover peti ee, required to give effect toa phan act. 
8) ° P ’ J . ° . < 
x the amount of notes or debs from the banks bx) regidatre. In the houte of representatives, 0 and wiih wrerraneont i flly delegated fo fe as 
em - aa¥: t as Peete goth banks tof rfeiture of char- Friday last, an important proposition, after a long sembl of Wiskonsal : , 
total ren. fo etn . — | debate, was adopted by a decisive vote, as stated in “hte : , A 
er for failing to pay specie, reserving to the legis-| 110 so) nal it w wey A bankrupt law passed by the legislature of Wis- 
“ : ; journal, it was contained in an amendment to , : a, ae ‘ 
lature the right to modify or repeal their charters at tha’ annmetation Bilt forthe public works, :asd konsan is as valid and binding iv all courts, in every 
pleasure. sides by off ? P st vart of the Ujiied States, as a law of the territorial 
nort- ‘ provides in effect for an authorised suspension of [ : Y , be by tt 
ee Suspends, until the first of April, 1842, such acts] the banks, for une or two years, as the suspension egislature of Florida was declared to be by the su- 
4 moh as subjects the banks to pay ten per cent. damages, | of specie payments mav be eontioue ae ithe aq- | Preme court of the United States, establishing courts 
“ and fifteen per cent. interest for failing to pay spe-| jacent states, on ssdit’ thet the info shall make | 0! admiralty in Florida. A decree of that court was 
pnd cies, and subjects the banks, after the Ist of Janu-! temporary joan to ri state of o68 aud e'half all: effectual in every part of the United States, and so 
rah ary next, to the payment of twelve per cent. in- | jigng a rh ny is a discharge under the bankrupt law Ly) paca 
The terest for such failure; suspends until the Ist of! The bill to protect camp meetings passed a read- re 
will April aforesaid, such acts as prohibit the banks ing, in the senate, on Saturday, by a vote of 30 to6. FLORIDA, 
from issuing notes of a less denomination thantwen-| Jy the house of representatives on Tuesday, the} xdians caplured. The correspondent of the Sa- 
vabk ty dollars, and from receiving in payment or on] pj)j making appropriations for the public works and| Vannah Republican under date of Pilatka, March 
teks deposite the notes of banks out of the state below repealing the 12 per cent. penalty upon banks sus- | 14; Says: s 
then ten dollars; no bank however to issue or put in cir- pending specie pay ments, was finally passed b the} ‘Captain Ker, 2d dragoons, a day or two since 
per- culation any note of less denomination than five | close yute of 33 to 32. 7 took twenty-one Indians with their chief, Koxa Tus- 
Ist dollars, except as provided by the act of the present The senate had adopted a resolution to admit J. | tenuggee. Petia aot 
eee C. Wright esq. upon the floor of that body, so a8| _ Twenty old Indians came in a few days ago at 
‘ich, Prohibits the banks whenever, after the Ist Janu-| to make one speech, in support of his claims to the| Fort Fanning, and gave themselves up. _ 
e to ary next, the proportion of coin held by them shall, | seat occupied by Mr. Holmes. Wild Cat has been in at Tampa and gone out, to 
ck for to the paper circulation, be less than as one to five, In the senate, the bank committee made their| bring in his people, and letters to night say that 
and shall so continue for sixty days, from making | majority and minority reports, on Thursday. Mr. ninety men were sent out on the 11th to escort 
any new loan or discount until by curtailment, or| Faran, from the majority, presented a bill to rein-| Ninety odd warriors ob their way in. 
aan otherwise the said proportion shall be re-establish-| corporate the banks on the so called safety fund About four hundred Indians are already at Tampa 
ter. ed. Authorises the holders of notes, after suspen- | principle, adopting as the basis of his scheme, the| Waiting to be shipped—in fact every one writes 
kn sions of specie payments by the banks, to present bill some time since introduced by Mr. Bisset, Mr. that the war is over.” ; 
ine the notes for payment, and if payment be refused,} Vance, from the minority of the committee, sub- Halleck Tustenuggee, with abe - 
ait requires the officer of the bank to endorse thereon | mitted an able and interesting report upon the sub-| having been twice whippe” pe ar 100 warriors, 
fol- the fact and date of such presentation, and declares | ject of banking generally, with reference to the}! which I gave yor ‘che an tf rie ns Albertis, 
that such note shall thereafter bear an interest of| present wants of the state, accompanied by the his camp on the Ochlawehe a rs was trailed to, 
tea Six per eg annum until paid; and upon refu-| house bill with amendments. Both reports were Fort Miickay by ca tat “Bates miles south of 
ebts sal of the officer to make such endorsement, the | ordered to be printed. [ Balt. Pat whipped. and routed with re am, and again 
F the holder or bearer of any note so presented may ob- INDIANA. Captain Barnham and a Hg erable loss. 
tain judgment for the same with twelve per cent. Caleb B. Smith has been nominated by a county vate Bower, were severely pairing, and pri- 
ning interest from the time of presentation; makes it! convention, as a candidate for congress in the dis- | Wounded. Soon after tae ae A BA iat; mortally 
. on felony, punishable by confinement in the peniten-| trict late represented by Mr. Rariden, who declines | 4 by captain Smith, 2d inf > = ep he Was join- 
lary for a tertn not less than two nor more than ten/| a re-election. 2d dragoons, each with aco mH Lay “pees Sibley, 
ties, years, for any officer or clerk of any bank wilfully Fire. A new and extensive bagging faetory at for a guide, and they all eet Of te oe edie Bill 
the to make, or suffer to be made, any false entry, and} New Albany, was destroyed by fire on the 22d inst, | Meantime captain Ker with bi in pursuit. In the 
to omit making any proper entry, on to alter any} Loss about $45,000. “| goons, has taken the o osite sid ‘ida tt of dra. 
cept proper entry in any aecount kept in the bank, with Ue ing to have the same. fleshed iC ot the river, ho )~ 
ent. intent to conceal the true state of the accoun?. or to California. An expedition te ted hands, and driven into his 
vid- defraud the bank, or to enable any one to obiain | Missouri in the peed isk of afew Pins Phy tp teave we ; 
om- inoney to which he is not entitled. Fixes the an-| California. Ata meeting held at Ind edie wbpar ceegancholy memorials. In an Indian camp, in 
per nual ineetings of stockholders of the Bank of the the! state, ity eight fnditiduate i epende;.ce, in Florida, from which the savages were driven by 
Valley on the third Wednesday in May. Gives the | ¢,rea;tion, nineteen of whom will tree nese the | Captain Barnham, there were found an undress uni- 
of legislature the right to alter or modity the charter 4; at gee A bl “ will take their fami-| form coat, belonging to the late lieut. Sherwood, 
Nia. of any bank accepting the benefit of the act or a “ with tas per shat ‘ rendezvous _is named and a lace collar which was the property of the un- 
vee part OF it. Waastees ting denies \lo tedaom aaeet ich it is requested why wns wish to join in the | fortunate Mrs. Montgomery. A quantity of cloth- 
notes heretofore issued under the denomination of expedition will assombe by the 10th of May.| ing taken from the body of slain soldiers, was also 
tel- =e foleae, whenever presented at such banks, or rp b secret age een by the meeting was | discovered, and much plunder. rere 
leir branches, and whether emitted or issued 1. Shore ot ip ; : Second expedition of col. Harney in 
oo such bank or agency, where payment is demanded Ap mney That our object in going there is that] Florida. The following letter, says = tn 
5 or not, and for failure to be subject to all the reme- of peace and good will towards the , people and go- Courier, from a gentleman in Florida, to his friends 
own dies and penalties prescribed by the aet passed dur- chaiag ste of California, ani our principal induce- in this city, dated Tampa Bay, March 10, comprises 
the ing the present session to allow the issue of small | et or emetating to that country is, that we be-| a journal of col. HARNEY’s latest expedition to th 
yr in Notes. reaper “fe — information ge have been| everglades, in pursuit of Sam Me id ae the 
Divorce. The house of delecat yi 0 procure, to De more congenial to our inte-| nished by an officer, who accompanied col. ey. 
ides entenondinncy number of Fite ba ag pa Sr Ate ob. PMO eRe eMNANL nemcabeae nisite es os enterprise and endurance tha 
rought before it have passed a bili o subj “hfe snetitut: : ., | are requisite on the part of those who exert them- 
cen J giving tothe sireut superior court. the dectsog i | oraen a init ne jetiton has, rescinded ite alves in the protracted and extraordinary gpntes 
und, © Case, under the provisi shin ee : mgd ’ ( e savages of Florida. Beye 8 
: | the folowing i om isions of the bill of which rebhong Sg notes of the Illinois, Indiana and Ken-| -On the let of January, 1841, lieut. col. W. S, 
y Harney started a second time for the everglades 
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with a force of 20 dragoons, 70 of 3d artillery, with 
four officers of the line, and 140 mariners and sailors 
under the command of capt. MeLaughlin and the 
officers of the Flirt, Wave and Otsego, U. States 
schooners. With the exception of four or five large 
canoes, carrying from six to ten men each, the force 
was distributed in small canoes made expressly for 
the purpose, and carrying five men each... The or- 
ders of the day directed that each man should be 
et with twenty days’ rations, sixty rounds of 

all cartridge, and the necessary blankets, &c. The 
most perfect silence to be preserved by every one; 
orders to be communicated by signal whistles, with 
which the officers were supplied; the boats when 
moving in single file, open order, to be kept twenty 
paces apart, and every man ready tu drop his pad- 
die and seize his musket at a moment’s notice,— 
The dragoons were armed with Colt’s repeatiig 
ifle, and, being under the command of col. H. form- 
ed a well tried band of experienced Indian fighters. 
Half an hour after sunset, and during a shower of 
rain, the command left Fort Dallas, which is situat- 
ed in the bay at the mouth of the Indian river, eight 
miles above Key Biscayne; col. H.in advance, 
with Mico’as guide, and negro John as interpreter, 
the army next, and the navy in the rear. After 
passing up the bay seven miles, we entered the 
mouth of Little river, a tortuous and extremely 
rapid outlet from the everglades, and struggled 
against the current until after midnight, when we 
reached our first resting place, the site of an old 
plantation, and landed. January 2d. The guide 
says that by not starting from here until towards 
evening, we will reach Chitto-Tustenuggee’s island, 
an hour or two. before daybreak, to-morrow; we 
therefore remained as we were, as much as possible 
concealed in the grass and thickets, until four P. M. 
when we again started, but in reversed order, the 
colonel in advance, the navy next, and the army in 
the rear. It may be as well to mention here, that 
throughout the expedition the army and navy al- 
ternated in order of precedence, the colonel, how- 
ever, always at the head of the column. After 
passing up a few miles of very swift rapids, we en- 
tered the everglades at sunset, and skirting along a 

rojecting elbow of the Pine barren for two miles, 
ay concealed behind the point of it until it was 
guited dark. We then moved forward swiftly and 
noiselessly, at one time following the course of 
serpentine channels, opening out occasionally into 
beautiful lagoons, at another forcing our way 
through barriers of tall saw grass. After several 
hours bard paddling, we came in sight of Chitto’s 
island, and the signal was passed “to close up.” 
Approaching cautiously, we took our positions 
around the island, and lay in anxious expectation of 


the signal, “move up and effect a landing.”? An 
advance guard having been sent in to reconnoitre, 


after some time reported that the enemy had left 
the island, and, in a toue of bitter disappointment, 
the colonel gave the word, ‘“‘move up and land, the 
Indians have escaped.” 

January 3d, Chitto-Tustenuggee’s or Snake War- 
rior’s island is a most beautiful spot, containing 
from 18 to 20 acres; the soil is extremely rich and 
about two feet deep, lying on rotten lime stone.— 
The centre is cleared, but the circumference is well 
protected by immense live oak and wild fig trees, 
and an almost impenetrable thicket of mangroves. 
There are two towns, two dancing grounds and one 
council lodge, on this island; with the exception of 
the dancing ground and small patch of fine Cuba 
tobacco, the whole clearing is overrun with pump- 
kin, squash and melon vines, with occasionally Li- 
ma beans in great luxuriance and of a most excel- 
lent quality. The Indians have been gone at least 
two weeks, and have left behind thein all useless 
articles, such as war dance masks, supernumerary 
baskets, kettles, fishing spears, bows, &c. At 11 
A. M. the colonel despatched a smal! force to re- 
econnoitre Tusconee’s island, which lies about three 
miles west of us; they returned at 4 P. M. and re- 

vorted recent signs ofa man, women and child.— 
he only trophies they had obtained, were some 
ears of green corn and a few stalks of sugar cane. 

January 4th. Started at9 A. M. for Sam Jones’ 
island. He is said to have 70 warriors with him, 
and to holda strong position; the only fear, how- 
ever, entertained either by the officers or men, is 
that he too may have seen fit to desert his island, 
and betake himself to the Big Cypress. After pad- 
dling until3 P. M. we reached a small cluster of 
trees, from the tops of which the guide said that 
Sam’s camp was visible; he was accordingly sent np 
aloft to make an observation, and soon pronounced 
the place deserted. 

This information altered the colonel’s plans, and 
instead of waiting until night should conceal his 
movements, he advanced immediately towards the 
island; at the same lime, however, not omitting the 


advance guard to reconnoitre. Before sunset we 

had all landed, and were enjoying our bacon and 

buiscuit in the midst of an Indian village. Janua- 

ry 5th. Sam Jones’ possessions consist of a group 

of several islands differing in size, and separated by 

narrow sluices.. Upon the largest ef these, which 

is about one hundred and fifty yards in width and 

half a mile in length, are three villages and dancing 

grounds; the general features the same as those of 

Chitto’s island, but the soil sandy. There are no 

villages on the other islands, but they have been 

cleared in the centre and planted with pumpkins, 

melons and corn, which were of course destroyed. 

Our greatest annoyance at this place, was the im- 

mense uuraber of fleas, cockroaches and musque- 

toes; every thing you touched, even the ground, 

was alive with the former, which with the musqui- 

toes, attacked us, while the roaches Iuxuriated on 

our provisions. The whole group of islands, (call- 

ed Army and Navy group), is nearly a mile anda 

half in length, and, upon careful examination, pre- 

sented no recent Indian signs. 

January 6ih. At8 A. M. passed over three miles 

to the Pine Keys, and secured their whole extent; 

returned at night, hungry and fatigued, to Sam 

Jones’ camp. January 6ik. Started early for the 

Prophet’s island, which, according to Mico, is **two 

suns” from here. At 11 A. M. stopped at a small 

island and destroyed a flourishing crop of young 

corn. At 3 P. M. came to another island of small 

extent and uncleared; upon sending negro John up 

a tree to look out, he reported two Indians in canoes, 

two miles off, coming toward us. Orders were im- 

mediately given by col. H. to lie close, as they were 

evidently coining to the island. In afew minutes, 

John reported that they had seen us and were going 

back. The colonel gave chase, but finding there 

was not water enough for his large canoe, transfer- 

red the guide to captain McLaughlin’s boat, and 

directed him to move on in pursuit—the light boats 

of the artillery to accompany the captain and his 

command. The colonel, with the large canoes, re- 

turned to the island, and sent up a look-out, who 

reported the Indians as out of sight, but our boats 

still going at speed, and rapidly nearing a small is- 
land about three miles off. Col. H. becoming im- 
patient and feeling confident that he could find a 
passage across without any guide, started for the 
other island, and reached it just as some of the ad- 

vance boats flushed a party consisting of four war- 
riors, five squaws and two children; each warrior 
had a separate canoe, containing his family and 
worldly possessions. They left the boats to the 
care of the women, and took to the grass water, 
loading and firing as they ran; three of the warriors 
were soon shot, three squaws and one child taken; 
the other child was drowned by its mother to pre- 

vent its cries leading toher detection. Night com- 
ing On, Ohe warrior and two squaws, favored by the 
darkness, escaped. Only one soldier was slightly 
wounded in this affair, January 8ih. Early this 
morning, col. H. sent outa small force to follow the 
trail of the other warrior and endeavor, if possible, 
to take him alive, as he had learnt from the squaws 
that it was Chia, one of the best guides in the whole 
territory. After following the trail five miles, they 
came up with a squaw (Chia’s wife) and took her; 
afew yards further on, upon hearing a rustling in 
the grass, several of the men leaped into the water, 
and one of the mariners, in the act of springing 
from the boat, was shot by the Indian in the side, 
who then ran a few paces reloading his rifle, and as 
sergeant Searles, of 3d artillery, rushed toward him, 
be turned and fired at only five paces, wounding the 
sergeant mortally, who, however, kept on towards 
him; Chia then struck at him with his rifle—poor 
Searles sank for an instant under the blow, but 
blinded and fainting as he was from loss of blood, 
he quickly rallied fora last effort, and threw him- 
self upon the Indian’s neck crying, “I have him;” 
Chia then drew his knife and was about to stab his 
captor, when a soldier arrested his murderous hand. 
After securing the captive, the sergeant was lifted 
into a canoe and brought back to the island, where 
his wounds were examined and dressed by the me- 
dical officer, The ball was found to have passed 
through the right arm, entered the right side, break- 
ing arib, opening the right lung, and passing into 
the liver. The marine was not much hurt, the ball 
having only made a flesh wound. January 9th.— 
We were compelled to sleep in our boats, and, in 
addition to this discomfort, it rained hard, with a 
cold south wind, all last night. Chia says, that 
Sam Jones, immediately on hearing of col. Har- 
ney’s first expedition, had sent over to the Semi- 
noles for powder and lead, and said that he would 
go into the Big Cypress, where, if he was pursved, 
he would fight to the death. Chia and his party 
were going to join him, and he (with a gallows in 
perspective, should he prove false), promises to 





precaution of sending off flanking parties, and an 


information, we returned to Sam Jones’ island. 
sperm we reached at noon. ae 
anuary 10th. The description given by Chj 
Sam Jones’ probable pbAition is eh as ech 
timidate almost any one except col. H. from at. 
tempting to dislodge him. At8 A.M. we starteq 
for the head waters of New river, which we reach. 
ed at strndown, and passed down the stream to Fort 
Lauderdale, where we arrived at midnight. 
January 11th. Having disposed of our wounded 
men and the female prisoners, we left Lauderdale 
at sundown and ascended the New river, enterine 
the everglades by the right hand branch, an hour 
before sunrise. Jan. 12. After allowing the men 
two hours rest, we moved on to a group of keys 
lying between the expanse of the everglades anq 
the edge of the Big Cypress. It was here that Chia 
had expected to find the main body of the enemy; 
but upon examination of the signs, he pronounced 
that they had gone on to the O-kee-cho-bee. With 
a heart swelling with disappointment, col. Harne 
found his schemes thwarted by the cowardice of the 
Indians, who had fled panic-stricken upon hearing 
of Cha-kai-kee’s fate, and deserted their hitherto 
inaccessible retreats. At noon the navy left us, 
taking with them Mico and negro John as guides 
across the everglades, in the direction taken by the 
first expedition. After a hasty dinner, we bore 
away for Lauderdale, and aided by the swift cur- 
rent of the New river, reached our destination at 8 
P.M. Jan. 13th. Col. Harney, this morning, start- 
ed with twenty men, to search for a reported pas. 
sage from the Newriver, into the Hillsborough in- 
let, the low state of the water proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle, he returned at sundown, and 
gave orders to be prepared to move homeward to- 
morrow. 
January 14th. Passing down the New river to 
its mouth, we coasted along the shore, until we 
reached the Haul-over and encamped for the night. 
Jan. 15th. At early dawn the canoes were hauled 
over from the beach into the bay; and passing down 
to it, we reached Fort Dallas at noon. 


The Pay-hai-o-kee, grasswater or everglades, 
comprises a large portion of southern Florida, lying 
south of the twenty-seventh degree of latitude, and 
separated from the Atlantic and Gulph of Mexico, 
by a pine barren varying in width from 5 to 20 or 
more miles. There are a number of outlets on tiie 
eastern or Atlantic coast, while on the western or 
guiph coast there is only one, now named, after its 
first navigator, Harney river. The appearance pre- 
sented upon entering the everglades is that of an 
immense prairie, stretching out farther than the eye 
can reach, covered by thick saw grass rising 6 feet 
above the surface of the water, which it conceals, 
the monotony varied by numerous snakelike chan- 
nels, and verdant islands scattered few and far be- 
tween; the average depth of water over the whole 
extent, is from 2 to 4 feet. The channels differ in 
width from ten to twenty feet, and in some places 
we had to force our boats through the waving saw- 
grass. The larger islands are about two feet above 
the usual water level, though no doubt, in very wet 
seasons occasionally overflowed. ‘The water was 
clear and wholesome, and even where no current 
was perceptible, there was no appearance of stag- 
naticn. 

The results of this expedition, although appa- 
rently not very brilliant, have only been surpassed 
in usefulness, by those of the first everglade expe- 
dition, undertaken aud prosecuted with such untir- 
ing energy and eminent snecess by col. Harney. 
The knowledge acquired of the nature of the coun- 
try, the localities of the isiands, and the strength of 
the positions, occupied by two of the most formida- 
ble chiefs, is of itself ample reward for the suffering 
and privations necessarily encountered during 4 
movement in open boats, with no tents, a limited 
supply of blankets and provisions, exposed to thie 
sun by day, and the cew by night, to the drenching 
rain and biting blast, but rarely allowed the luxury 
of a fire, and living upon. fare which requires 4 
strong appetite to relish. 








DEBATE ON THE PROSPECTIVE PRE- 
EMPTION BiLL 
In senate, January, 15 and 16, 1841. 

January 15. Mr. SourHarp said that he wish- 
ed to expressed the views which he entertained 0! 
the subject of the present bill. And though he 
could not but regret the late hour at which he w® 
compelled to commence, yel, as he desired that ae 
delay should be occasioned on his account, he would 
proceed, 

I understand (said Mr. 8.) the questions before 
the senate to be, first, on the amendment moved by 
the senator from South Carolina, (Mr. CALHOUN): 
which proposes a cession of all the public jands [0 

















guide us faithfully to him. In consequence of this 


the states in which they lie, with a partial! gradua- 
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sion of their price when in the hands of the states. 


fered in the formof an amendment toa 
revious amendment proposed by the senator from 
Kentucky; (Mr. CRITYENDEN), which provided 
for a distribution of the proceeds of the public do- 
in among all the states of the union, with a par- 
re-emption granting to the settler, if his pro- 
ase: not worth over a thousand dollars, three 
Pindred and twenty acres of land at the govern- 
ment price. It is possible that I might bring my 
mind to consent to all these matters ina modified 
form—I might vote for something in the shape of 
re-emption and graduation, provided they should 
“ strictly limited and placed on safe principles— 
put for neither, unless limited with a plan of distri- 
bution. , : ; : 

In approaching this question, permit me fo re- 
mark, in the first place, that I cannot consent to act 
here under what [ regard only as a threat, founded 
onthe power which may in future be exerted, if 
we do not consent to yield up these lands now. The 
senator from Arkansas (Mr. Sevier) was pleased 
to commence and to close his remarks, addressed as 
they were, or should have been, to the intelligence 
and judgment of the senate, with a distinct intiina- 
tion that we must now do what was required of us, 
or, when there should be power in the new states to 
enforce their will on this subject, we should be 
compelled to yield to necessity. I do not under- 
stand that kind of argument as addressed to the in- 
tellect, and much less to the conscience of a sena- 
tor,in the discharge of his high duty. Whena 
great question is to be discussed, I do not compre- 
hend how my judgment is to be made to yield by 
having it said to me, give these lands now, or here- 
alter we will take them as soon as we shall have 
strength to do so. Iam not to be convinced by an 
argument of that character. If the dictates of my 
judgment anda solemn sense of public duty lead 
we to refuse my assent to measures proposed here, 
no appeal to future power, no threat of future ven- 
geance, will induce me to record my vote in their 
favor. Such questions should be decided without 
reference to threats of any kind, and, in my appre- 
hension, they are very ill-applied to a body like 
this, consisting of the high representatives of states, 
and standing here under the shield of the constitu- 
tion, for the protection of the rights of the people 
and the states which sent them. 

Again. There has been introduced in the pre- 
sent argument much which relates to the catch- 
words of party and the emblems and ensigns em- 
ployed in the time of the election, to obtain the 
benefit of the impression they might make amidst 
the excitement of such a scene. I ask, what have 
these to do with the grave questions, to whorn be- 
long the public lands? and what is the duty of go- 
vernment in their management? These questions 
are very little connected with log cabins. What 
have they or other political emblems to do with the 
inquiry, what is now ourduty? Was the word log 
cabin introduced both into the bill and the title, as 
reported from the land committee, by way of sneer? 
Andcan a sneer conquer the judgment or convince 
the conscience? Or are these things intended to 
forward electioneering and party purposes? The 
qiiestion before us is far higher than those connect- 
ed with the temporary occupancy of the executive 
chair. Iteonnects itself with the origin and foun- 
dation of our institutions—with all that has follow- 
ed from that eventful moment to the present—and 
if presses on all that is hereafter to affect our chil. 
dren and our children’s children. Such a question 
had no appropriate connexion with the electioneer- 
lag emblems. 

it is proper that I should thus notice these things, 
because I intend, as far as I can control my feelings, 
to avoid entirely all such allusions; and whenever 
I find inyself approaching, in the course of my ar- 
guineat, any point to which they have been direct- 
ed, L will endeavor to prevent myself from turning 
aside to reply to the arguments derived from them. 

This is said to be a question of great excitement. 
It is so; but it ought to be so only because of the 
magnificent and profound interest which is inherent 
In the subject itself. It should not be a question of 
that species of excitement reterred to in the debate, 
and which is found here, and in the state legisla- 
lures, and among politicians, to a far greater degree 
than among the plain, laboricus, unsophisticated 
portion of the community, either in the west or the 
eatl, Itis easy to see why it is here made'a ques- 
tion of great excitement, and the motives which 
lead gentlemen to make it so. It is so exciting 
inthe legislatures of some of the states because it 
Is a question which addresses i'sclf to the removal 
Of the most painful of all the duties which the mem- 
bers of those bodies have to discharge. If asys- 
tein of pre-emption and graduation and cession 
could be fully accomplished upon terms which they 


duties. 


joint property be the easy remedy for such difhcul- | 
ties. There is no mystery in the reason why poli- 

ticians and legislatures make this a question of ex- 

citement; but it should be freed from all such as- 

sociations and influences. Here is an immense do- 

main, the common property of the United States. 

It is adinitted even now, and has been, in this de- 

bate, to be the common property of the whole 

union, and the question is, what obligation, under 
the history of the revolution, the terms of cession, 

and the principles of the union, rests upon us in the 

management and disposal of this great common 

property? 

he first plan is offered to us by the senator from 

South Carolina, (Mr. Catnoun), and proposes a 

distribution of the whole domain, lying within nine 

of the staies,to those states. It gives it to them, and 

they either take it, by cession, and obtain the legal 

title to it, and perfect control over it, or they are to 

be the agents of this government for its manage- 

ment. From the argument of the senator, I could 

not distinctly understand whether his amendment 

was intended to secure an absolute cession to those 

states, so that congress can no longer have any con- 

trol over the property—or whether the states are to 
be regarded as the agents of the general government, 
to carry out its purposes, and to make return to it 
of the results of their agency. In the first case, that 
of an actual cession of the whole territory to the 
states, the United States lose their title to the land, 
if they have one, and the states acquire it, and have 
the land as their own, absolute, indefeasible inheri- 
tance. When this shall be the case, if the doctrines 
which have been advanced by gentlemen from the 
new states be correct, ali the obligations which those 
states may assume will be, not parchment, but pack- 

thread, broken by the slizhtest effort of the weakest 
among them. If the principles which have been 
asserted here be sound, that must be the result. I 
do not admit them to be so, but, arguing with those 
who do, I point them and others to the consequence 
which I think must ensue when the states shali pos- 
sess the lands in fee simple, and have the absolute 
control over them. ‘They will take them—deny 
your right of interference; nay, deny that you have 
any interest in them. ‘Their state sovereignty over 
all lands within their limits will be the ready answer 
to all your claims and rights. 

But suppose the states to be mere agents of the 
union to execute the duty which the general govern- 
ment has entrusted to them in discharge of its own 
high trust under the instrument of cession. Put 
them in that position, and then how stand we? With 
our present Jand system stillto control them, it we 
appoint officers to receive our portion of the money, 
we must keep up our registers and receivers, our 
land districts in the states, and our Jand department 
here. I mean that, so far as these states are con- 
cerned, all the characteristics and all the expense of 
the existing land system must still continue. We 
gain nothing, or so little, that it is not worth consi- 
deration in relieving ourselves froin responsibility 
and expense. They are our agents, and, as such, 
they must appoint agents of their own to sell the 
land. A citizen comes to pay for the land he has 
entered, and he oilers to pay a part to the receiver 
of the general government and a part to the receiv- 
ing officer of the state. Suppose the state, or its 





agent, shall say no. Or suppose an arrangement is 
made that the officer of the state shall receive the 
money and pay over the proper proportion of it to 
the United States, and he fails to do so, what is your 
remedy? He is not your officer, and where is your 
power to punish him? He is an officer of the state, 
and we have heard much of this government having 
no power to enforce a constitutional obligation upon 
such. I ask, how will you enforce the payment of 
your inoney? 

Look at it, then, in either aspect. You give the 
lands to the state in absolute inheritance, without 
retaining any efficient lien, or the states are your 
agents, and you are to enforce the obligation of the 
contract. Is it wise—is it discreet to meet either 
alternative? Does either arrangement come within 
the faithful discharge of our trust over this property? 

But suppose, again, a portion of the states. to 
whom this cession is to be made shall refuse to re- 
ceive the land on the conditions proposed. It has 
already been announced to us by one senator that 
his own state is not likely to agree to such an ar- 
rangement, and that, if he be asked his opinion, he 
shall advise her not to agree to it. What then?— 
Admit that Ohio shall refuse, that Indiana shall re- 
fuse, and some two or three other states in nearly 
the same situation with these shall also refuse—in 
what condition shall we stand? In this: we shall 
have made the grant to three or four states of an 
immense amount of land,,and they will take all the 








desire, they would be relieved from many onerous 


benefits of it; while the other states, with our lands 


Taxation would give them no trouble, in- | still within their limits, reject the proffered boon— 
ternal improvements become a light burden. our} demand of us the continuance of our obityations in 


regard to the whole territory, ceded and uneceded, 
and their portion of the preeeeds irem the whole.— 
Three or four states take a rich inheritance tor 
themselves and their people—have their pride, I tad 
alinost said passions, gratified, by the rejection of 
your authority as to your own property, and still 
claim a participation of ali the benefits of all the 
lands beyond their limits. The other states, in these 
respects, hold an inferior position. Is this right?— 
Are we prepared to meet its consequences? 

The bill says that the cession shall not be opera- 
tive unless the states receiving the cession shall pass 
‘irrevocable Jaws” in conformity with it. What is 
the meaning of this? Is it not the doctrine of the 
present day, (abhorrent, I admit, to my own judg- 
ment, and, in my opinion, utterly false), that a le- 
gislature can pass no irrevccable act—and bas no 
power to bind its successors? Suppose such a doc- 
{rine shall prevail—the state legislature pass Jaws, 
which they declare to be irrevocable, fixing the rate 
of allowance to the general government for the pub- 
lic land sold, and the very next legislature shall re- 
peal the law, and declare it of noetlect. Where are 
you then? Have they not power to revoke, accord- 
ing to this doctrine? True, it isa bargain, and they 
assent tothe termsof it; but then there comes a 
change of circumstances, and a change of public 
men, and a change of public opinion, and the legis- 
lature may say, take back your land—we revcke the 
bargain, and by paying back your consideration we 
oblain a right to break our promise. How then? [ 
believe I have as much faith in the integrity and 
honor of the states, and in their devotion to consti- 
tutional principles, as any senator can have; but 
when I am called to make a bargain, with which I 
foresee that great principles and interests may inter- 
fere, and especially when I Jook at the ground some 
of these principles rest upon, I pause and wait be- 
fore I yield my assent to the agreement proposed. 

But suppose, again, that all the nine western 
states shall assent to the offer of cession—what ther? 
You have given them the entire public domain with- 
in their limits; you have distributed one hundred and 
sixty millions of acres among nine state of the union. 
Have you divided the lands equally atong them? 
Are the benefits to Arkansas and to Indiana the 
same? Are the shares of Missouri and Ohio alike? 
No man can look at the documents and not perceive 
that there is a high degree of benefit conferred on 
some states, and a very moderate one on others, 

Where do you get your authority for making this 
wide discrimination between state and state? Show 
me where, in the terms of union of these twenty six 
states, and in ihe terms of the constitution, you get 
your authority to make any such distinction. J 
have not read the constitution aright if you have 
such power; and I hope you have not. If you com- 
mence to exercise it, where is to be the end? Your 
laws, 1 thought, were to be equal. The states are 
not to regard each other as inferiors or superiors— as 
favorities or exiles from favor. You have no richt 
to make any such distinction, and the moment you 
do, the seeds cf discord and dissolution are sown, 
and they will grow. If part of the states shall con- 
cur in the proposed arrangement, you will be ina 
condition to be lamented. If all shall concur, you 
will have made a distinction which you have no 
right to make. Ido not speak now of the distine- 
tion between these nine states collectively, and the 
remaining seventeen other states of the union, but 
of a distinction among these states themselves, with 
whom you deal, and with regard to whom you pro- 
pose to take a step which is a violation ‘alike of 
equal justice and of the constitution. 

If 1 comprehend the effect of this arnendment, and 
especially ef the grant of land to the states—if the 
word CEDE is to be understood in its technical 
meaning, in that in which it is used in the ipstru- 
roents which gave us the land, orin any meaning in 
which it has ever been used, so far as I know, and 
the states shall refuse, or neglect, or omit, the pay- 
ment of the money, then you create the relation of 
creditor and debtor between the general and the stale 
governments. I ask you whether it is wise, whe- 
ther if is prudent and discreet to put this govern- 
ment in the relation of creditor, and any one or more 
of the states in that of debtor to it? {In such a rela- 
tionship you will stand ina worse condition than did 
the colonies in the revolution anterior to the confe- 
deration, and the states after the confederation. <A 
state owes you a large sum of money; during the 
confederation such a state would have been com- 
manded, (powerless, 1 admit, -the commane, and 
leading to a state of things which came nigh defeat- 
ing ‘se revolution), but it would have been com- 
inanaued to make payment. It obeyed or not, at iis 
pleasure. Now bow will yon enforee your demand? 











pArkanens owes you a million of dollars, and says 
that she cannot inake payment; or, speaking in the 
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spirit of her representative here, that she will not; 
where is your power to compel her? You would 
hear very different language then from what you 
hear now, and you would find that you had no con- 
stitutional power to coerce the payment bul one, and 
that is the power to make war and suppress insur- 
rection. You might compel payment, but it must 
be by drawing the sword, and bathing it deeply in 
the blood of your fellow citizens. Forsuch a spec- 
tacle I have no desire, and would avoid the cause of 
it. 1 would abstain from creating a relation so dan- 
gerous, because, should any state refuse that which 
as trustees it is your duty to demand, your only re- 
medy is to ield, or to spill the blood of your coun- 
trymen. You must make your calculation either 
for results like these, or to listen to appeals made to 
you by sovereign states, in terms of subserviency 
and humiliation, invoking your moderation, and 
begging forbearance. Before I would see states of 
this union reduced to this, and begging at your bar 
that you will put off the day of execution, | would 
be alinost ready to invoke the power of war itself. 
State degradation like that would be incompatible 
with the existence of the union, and I regard the 
dignity of the states too highly to place them, by 
any act of mine, in such a situation. 

Something has been said in this aspect of the sub- 
ject as to the credit which is to be “tite to a state; 
and some of the arguments (such 1 suppose they 
were intended to be) sounded, in my ear, much like 
sneers at the credit system, and all that kind of 

arty eloquence. I care little forsneers when deal- 
ing with such a question. It is not one of credit to 
the states, or of the states; but of the indebtedness 
of citizens to their own government, and of states to 
the union. ‘This subject was referred to by the se- 
nator from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston), in re- 
lation to the lands sold previous to cash payments. 
He wasright in his reference. The lands sold and 
unpaid for, previous to 1819-°20, amounted to 
$21,775,327. It was a debt due from the people of 
the states, or, if you please, from the states them- 
selves. It was due in Tennessee, in Ohio, in Indi- 
ana, and, so far as the territories were inhabited, in 
the territories. You had sold your land without re- 
ceiving cash at the sales. The purchasers were 
then your debtors, but if the state takes the title, and 
is to pay, is it not our debtor just the same as indi- 
viduals were in 1816, ’17 and 718? What is the dis- 
tinction? ‘Then your debtors were a set of humble, 
faithful, industrious men, scattered over your new 
lands. They had bought the lands, but could not 
pay you; and it has been truly stated that there was 
not at that day a public man, that loved his country, 
who did not look at the condition of things with 
great alarm. How did you escape from such a con- 
dition? By relinquishing part of your debt; by giv- 
ing time for the remainder; and by substituting for 
the future the wholesome systein of cash payments. 
Now your condition is to be greatly changed. You 
are about to create a debt of iminensely greater mag- 
nitude; and you take for your debtors, not citizens, 
upon whom you can act with directness and power, 
but states, over whom you have no control but that 
of force. You could not compel payment from citi- 
zens of the states, and yet you are to deal with the 
states of which they are citizens. You were afraid 
to bring the power of the government to enforce the 
public right, for you were told that all your power 
could not reach the case; and now you propose to 
inake states your debters. And can you better con- 
trol them? You are not to act on scattered indivi- 
duals, but on corporate masses of inen—on states, 
proud and haughty, and, if necessity require it, 
ready to resist your demand. Be warned in time. 
Avoid that condition of things. Create not that ne- 
cessity. Let us see if we cannot continue to ma- 
nage this public domain, and shun such threatening 
dangers. I think we can, and so believing, I would 
not render such results possible. 

Mr. SournHarp here gave way to a motion to 
adjourn, which was carried and the senate adjourn- 
ed. 

January 16. Mr. Sovurwarp resuined. After re- 
eapitulating the grounds of argument he had gone 
over, he proceeded: I have now a few further sug- 
gestions to address te the states themselves. The 
language of the bill is, “that the said states shall be 
exclusively liable for all charges that may hereafter 
arise from the surveys, sales and management of the 
public lands, and extinguishment of the Indian title 
within the limits of the said states respectively.” 
How liable? How to be adjusted? What right does 
it give to the states? What to the general govern- 
ment? Upon differences of opinion, how are they 
to be adjudged? How claims enforced? A more 


fruitful source of conflict, not even the ingenuity of} 


the senator from South Carolina, (Mr. CALHodN), 
could have devised. But this is not all’ Are we 
to understand that, aceording to the provisions of 


are to exlinguish the Indian title? Are they to take 
upon themselves the bigh relations in which the 
mokes government stands towards the Indian tribes? 

f that is the meaning, I protest against the doctrine. 
This government has no power to surrender this re- 
lation to any state or number of states. What right 
has Arkansas or Missouri to make a treaty with one 
of the Indian tribes? What right, if the treaty be 
violated, to punish or expel them from their territo- 
ry? None whatever. It would be a direct infrac- 
tion of the constitution. How ean this government 
surrender its power to deal with the Indian tribes? 
Has the union in any form assented to the surrender 
of this high constitutional power? Can the union 
assent to it? And if a state has no right even 
to made a treaty with Indians, can this govern- 
ment surrender the higher and holier power of de- 
termining where and how the Indians are to be dis- 
posed of by force? Can they say to any state. we 
give you the land—you pay for the Indian title, and 
have therefore a right to demand that it be extin- 
guished when and how, and on what terms you 
please? Yet such must be the result. If the pur- 
port of this amendment is, that the states are to be 
regarded as having the power to remove the Indians 
by force, or to enter into treaties with them, it is 
utterly against the constitution. How can the go- 
vernment say to Ohio, for example, here is the mise- 
rable remnant of the Leni Lenape, the remains of 
the once warlike and formidable Delawares, who 
held control over the northern confederacy of In- 
dian nations. They are now within your limits, but 
reduced to a few hundreds. You may make a treaty 
with them according to your own interests, or we 
will make it for you; and if they refuse to leave their 
ancient seats, you may remove them by any means 
which you choose—by force—by blood—by exter- 
mination. If there be a provision in the constitu- 
tion which justifies this, I, at least, have been una- 
ble to find it. These remarks have to do with the 
question of power. 

Next comes the consideration of humanity and 
policy. These states have, or fancy to have, a deep 
pecuniary interest in speedily expelling the aborigi- 
nal possessors of the soil. Is it right, just, humane 
to let them decide on their expulsion, and the times, 
circumstances and considerations which shall go- 
vern the decision, and without consultation or ap- 
peal? Are they the only states and the only people 
who rise above the weaknesses and errors of our na- 
tures, and can calmly see the truth and the whole 
truth through all the interests and passions which 
wsislead others? And when the union and the peo- 
pte of the union, have a recorded obligation, and in 
a record too which will not be erased or expunged, 
that they will regard these matters as a trust on their 
consciences and oaths, will they yield their duty to 
faith in others, and without the possibility of secur- 
ing the performance of the trust? Should error be 
cowumitted and wrong done, when and how can we 
make compensation—when and how relieve our- 
selves? 

But I turn from this painful view to one of vastly 
inferior magnitude—yet one whica has weight of its 
own in the scales of justice—the question of mo- 
ney. And in regard to this, I ask, are the states in 
whose favor the proposed cession is to be made, to 
bear the burden of the expense of our intercourse 
with the Indians and of removing them? If they 
are, then I entreat the senate and I entreat gentle- 
men from those states to look at the consequences. 
Are they to sustain the expense of the Indian wars 
which may arise from their treatment of the Indian 
tribes left within their territory? Should the Indians 
consider themselves aggrieved, as they are very 
likely to do, wars nay grow out of their discontent, 
and the feeble remnants within these states may be 
connected with very powerful allies beyond their 
borders, and when oppression is perpetrated on the 
one, the other may be prompt to avenge it, and our 
history tells us there are civilized and Christian na- 
tions ready to give them encouragement. Are these 
states fo bear the cost of the Indian wars which 
their own conduct may create; or are we not only to 
surrender the land and give up our power to deal with 
the tribes, but in addition to carry on all the wars 
which may grow out of the management and settle- 
ment of these lands? Does the senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. CALHOUN), mean that such shall be 
the result of his amendment or does he not? Such 
it must be, whether he designs it or not. 

Is it a part of his plan that, while we cede all the 
land, we shall retain all the burden? How can we 
avoid it? Will any “irrevocable” act of a state legis- 
lature relieve congress from this liability when wars 
shall have arisen? Let the Indian warwhoop sound, 
ar one drop of American blood be shed by an In- 
dian warrior, and what must be the result? This 
capito} will quickly hear it, and no sooner will it be 
heard than the power of this nation will be called 





this amendment, the states who receive these Jands 


up to avenge ‘the deed. Can we refuse? No, sir, 


a 
yno. It would be impossible; and yet with 


states on the frontier this entire matter, to mang 
according to their own notions of justice or feelings 
states are not only to surrender their respect, 
portions in the public domain, but they are sgtjjj “ 
bear the burden and cost of every frontier Indien 
war. I ask, again, can we avoid it? Can we, under 
the obligation of our constitutional duties, anq in 
possession of those sympathies which live and glow 
in the bosom of every American citizen towards 
every other American citizen as such—can we in 
the very nature of things, avoid it? New Jersey hi 
not a single Indian left within her borders; oy. ;: 
there be here and there a miserable survivor of jj, 
race, he isa being so degraded as to have Neither 
hope nor power, nor any capacity to influence th, 
conduct of her people for either good or ill, but |e; 
the question arise whether Mississippi or Arkans), 
shall be protected from the incursions of a sayay, 
foe, and N. Jersey will quickly give her aid, in me, 
or money—the soldier’s touch of the elbow, or th. 
sinews which give strength to resistance or securii, 
of protection. She could not if she would, and sh, 
would not if she could, escape her obligations in {hj, 
regard. She and all the states must take and beg: 
the full proportion of burdens in such a case. Hoy. 
ever you may frame your laws, and how solemny 
soever you may declare that the expense of India, 
wars and the burden of their own defence shall reg 
upon those states which have received the grant, 
you never can carry such laws into effect. Th 
heart, the head, the hand of every American citiz« 
rise up together and proclaim it impossible. I ask, 
then, is it wise or just to make surrender? And {o; 
what advantage to these states, so far as money, or 
any rational interest is concerned? ‘They are to 
make the expenditures for sales, &c. and to exhibit 
their accounts, and we to receivethem. But if done 
wisely, discreetly, and according to the terms of 
this compact, how must that account be stated?— 
They are to take out, 1. The whole expenses, ac. 
NaN to their notion of the expenses; and | know 
no mode in which we can correct them. 2. Out! 
the nett proceeds they are to pay over 65 per cent.— 
when and how they will—ior your laws will give 
you noremedy. 3. They are to retain the balance, 
35 per cent. in full of their rights. Let the account 
be justly stated, and the matter fairly administered, 
and they will find their reward to be the gratifica- 
tion of the avarice of the possession of money ant 
land, without any redeeming result in honor, power 
oreven profit. They now get 5 per cent. Thisis 
lost. The distribution bill would give 123 per ceit. 
The balance is to meet their responsibilities and ex- 
penses. Will it doit? It may, but 1 submit it to 
the senators of the new states to reflect on the te- 


they cannot rise above the mere question of the 
possession of money and land, to decide whether they 
may not find themselves losers by ‘the contract, while 
the union also will be the loser. With me, however, 
this is, in comparison, but asmall question. The 
question | propound and must decide is, what is ou: 
constitutional duty, and what are the rights of all the 
states? 

But this amendment, give it all the force you will, 
meets not half of all the difficulties which now press 
upon us, and under which we are so restless and 
agitated on this subject of the public lands, What 
does it embrace? The lands within the limits of 
nine states of the union, containing one hundred 
and sixty millions of acres. How many acres, i! 
all, does this nation, according tothe state:nents aud 
estimate of the report of the senator from Michigas, 
(Mr. NorvELL), now possess? More than a thot- 
sand millions. To get rid of this question, you ale 
dealing with one hundred and sixty millions of acres. 
forgetting that by their side lie over eight hundre! 
millions more. Do gentlemen suppose they ae 
dealing with a trifle, or with only the one hundred 
and sixty millions? They forget the obstacles whic! 
beset them. What is to be the progress of this 
thing? We must keep up the existing land system: 
we must continue to bear allits expenses. We have 
given notice, whether constitutionally or not [ shall 
not now discuss, to every Ametican citizen, al! 
even toevery alien, that he has the right to go in on 
all these eight hundred millions of acres of land whe! 
he pleases and as he pleases, provided the India” 
be not in possession. We have been told here tha! 
we cannot restrain him, and that to attempt 1! 
vain. Well, admit it to be so, what then? Six'y 
thousand of these people get possession of a port? 
of this territory, and what is their next demand? By 
some rash conduct they get into conflict with the 
Indians, and then the whole military power of the 
nation must be drawn out to protect them in thel! 
trespass. But is that all? It is not. There is anothe! 





principle, which kas been boldly maintained here, 
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pea 
whenever a territory can number sixty thou- 
pee ae iiante, it not oaty may be admitted into 
the union, but has a right {eo demand admission and 
equality with all the other states, and then, the mo- 
ment it is admitted, all the land within its limits be- 
cones theirs. f 
Mr. Linn here interposed to explain. He had 
never heard it advocated—it certainly never had 
been by him—that the American people had a right 
to go upon Indian land the title to which had not 
peen extinguished; on the contrary, land of that 
description had always been excluded in every pre- 
emption law; nor had any amendment ever been 
roposed, so far as he knew tothe contrary.) _ 
Mr. SouTHARD. I must have presented my idea 
not so clearly as I intended, if the senator’s expla- 
nation has been rendered necessary. What I say is 
this: on the border of all these new states lie vast 
bodies of vacant land which weclaim. The people, 
or foreiguers, under the doctrine which has been 
here laid down, may cross over the line and settle 
upon it, for they may not know where the Indiai: 
title has been extinguished and where it has not. 
Having multiplied in numbers, even if they be all 
foreigners, they may come here and require admit- 
tance, and when admitted may, according to the 
provisions of this ainendment, demand all the land 
upon the same terms. I do not say it is distinctly 
claimed that our citizens and foreigners can law- 
fully go on land to which the Indian title has not 
been extinguished, but they doin fact often go on 
such land, and there can be no argument against ad. 
mitting them there as soon as the Indian title shall 
have been relieved, for the language of the amend- 
ment is ““whenever the Indian title has been or shall 
be extinguished.” Here I say we inaintain a prin- 


go without the limits of a state into the lands of lowa 
or Wiskonsan. We assert and maintain their right 
to do it, and in doing so we bring ourselves into 
collision with the Indian tribes. And when a large 
number of these settlers shall send up their cry to 
our doors “you as our governmeut are bound to 
protect us: the merciless savage is upon us: come 
speedily to‘our belp!”” how can we refuse them? 1 
would not avoid it. I would not seek to avoid it. 
I admit, in its fullest latitude, the obligation of the 
government to extend protection over all its citi- 
zens. [ would have the name of an American citi- 
zen an impenetrable shield over every man who 
bears it, as in old Rome, at the cry “I am a Roman 
citizen,” the uplifted ari of tyranny and oppression 
was paralyzed and fell powerless at the sound. I 
would have itso here. Atthecry “I am an Ame- 
rican citizen” | would be ever ready to put forth all 
the energy of this government for his protection and 
defence. But, while I admit this, I insist that, 
when we are laying our plans for the future, and can 
plainly see that a certain arrangement will tempt 
the states into a situation which is likely to bring us 
all into trouble, it is an argument why we should 
refrain from making the arrangement. Settlers 
have no right, in bodies of fifty or sixty thousand, 
to go upon the public lands and bring upon the whole 
nation all the calamities and expense of an Indian 
war. Look at the consequences of this amendment. 
The nine new states take all the land within their 
limits. Presently the territory of Wiskonsan comes 
and knocks at your door. We shall hear and admit 
her into the confederacy. According to some gentle- 
men, we must do so, because we have no power— 
no constitutional power—to refuse. Well, Wiskon- 
san is admitted; her territory contains millions of 
acres, and she then turns round and demands that 
you shall cede all these lands to her, as you have 
ceded to Arkansas and Missouri. Can you deny 
her? You cannot. The moment she comes into the 
union, if this bill passes, all the land within her 
limits is hers, and must be hers, and will be hers, if 
you now consent to the cession which is proposed. 
What next? Presently Jowa comes and knocks, and 
she demands the same privilege as Wiskonsan. 
She tells you that her people have gone there on the 
public land; that they have increased and multi- 
plied until they have attained the constitutional 
numbers, and now they have aright to bea state 
anil to enjoy equal prerogatives with all the other 
states. “True,” say they, “there are Indian titles 
in the way, and there may be Indian wars, but give 
us all the land, and then put your hand into the trea- 
sury of all the old states, and foot up and pay the bill 
of all the expense.” 

Your eighteen hundred millions of acres are daily 
being swallowed up by the progress of population. 
Verritory after territory will apply, and the moment 
you adinit them you have surrendered every foot of 
the public land which they contain. You are vir- 
tually surrendering it now; for how can I stand here, 
after having given the land to Arkansas, and refuse 
it to Wiskonsan and to Iowa, and to every territory 


the mouth of the Columbia river? Thus you are to 
have the burden of the settlement of these terri- 
tories, of the extinction of all the Indian titles, and 
the expense of all the Indian wars, and then to sur- 
render to them every acre of that inheritance which 
the old states purchased with blood, when the claim- 
ants were unknown, when they were yet in the loins 
of their fathers. 

There are various other objections which lie as 
well against the general character of this amend- 
ment as against its details, and which, to me, appear 
to be insuperable. I had intended to suggest a nuin- 
ber of them; but I fear it will be unwise to attempt 
this, further than to call attention to one or two. 
On the question of price I have already commented, 
in showing how the states will be situated as to the 
profit they are to derive from the proposed arrange- 
ment. There is another feature iin the plan to 
which I have already alluded under other aspects 
of the geneial subject. This compact, it is pro- 
vided, is to be irrevocable. The states are to de- 
ciare it perpetual, inviolable, now and forever, and 
the general government is to be equally bound. 
Now, are we grown so wise, in our day and genera- 
tion, as to be prepared to bind both the general and 
state governments, in a manner irrevocable, for all 
future time, no matter what unknown events may 
arise hereafter? Gentlemen, to be sure, may flatter 
themselves that their intelligence can stretch ils 
piercing ken through all time to come, and antici- 
pate and provide for every possible posture of af- 
fairs. Our fatbers, however, had not equal intelli- 
gence. Go back buta quarter of a century, and 
where do you find a single man who ever looked at 
the condition of things that now exist? Yet they, 
I am inclined to suppose, were as wise as we. I 
ask those who are so very ready to enter into mutual 
obligations, which are to be irrevocable through all 
future time, whether in peace or in war, whether 
in prosperity or the deepest distress, if they be- 
lieve that they are so wise as to be able to foresee 
all that will happen, and how such an arrangement 
will certainly bear upon events not yet present? If 
they tell me they are, then I bow to them as prophets 
indued froin above with knowledge and foresight 
such as does not fall to the ordinary lot of humanity. 
For my humble self, who claim no such high prero- 
gative, 1 inust object to that feature of perpetuity. 
We are binding ourselves, blindfolded, without 
knowing what circumstances will arise or what will 
be the future conduct of these states, in relation to 
the contract their representatives are now so ready 
to make. Nor can we anticipate what may be our 
own necessities. I object to entering into an irrevo- 
cable bond of this description. Let us pass such 
laws in relation to this public land that we may 
reach it when justice, policy, necessity may de- 
mand. Let us place the subject so that we, or 
those who follow us, can lay our hands upon it— 
so that we and they may look round, may see 
what our condition is—may measure all our duties 
aud obligations, and then decide according to the 
existing state of things af the moment of our or their 
action. 

I object, again, to the want of power in ‘is go- 
vernment to enforce the provisions of its own bar- 
gain, if this is to be the bargain. Look at the 
filth clause of this amendment, and see how you are 
to enforce it. On the principles of this union and 
under the powers granted you by the constitution, 
you cannot do it. 

And here I may notice another item, though it is 
a small one, in the details of the scheme. I refer 
to the cession here proposed to the state of Tennes- 
see. I do not know enough of the circumstances of 
the case to judge for what reason this direct grant is 
to be made to that one state. She is not here placed 
upon the same ground with other states, but stands 
as an exception among them. There may be good 
reasons for this; but 1 am, for the present, incompe- 
tent toconceive on what just ground a provision 
like this can rest. 

But my chief objection to this amendment lies 
at the foundation of it. It has regard to the basis 
on which the whole rests. J oppose il as a cession 
of the properly of this nation. What is that proper- 
ty? Itis an inheritance in land, wider in its extent 
than the widest limits of the Roman empire; an in- 
heritance almost equal to those far-spreading lands 
which British rapacity and power have been able to 
obtain for her in this the height of her glory and 
dominion. Need I say that such an inheritance is 
valuable? How came you possessed of it? Where 
did you get it from, that you have the right to give 
it away? How did you get it, that you may deal 
with it asa bounty to one class of states, and ex- 
clude another part from its possession? When those 
who represented the American colonies proclaimed 
them to be independent of the British crown, they 
looked, one and all, to the crown lands as being suffi- 





Which may be forined to the Rocky mountains and 





the struggle. These lands were to pay the revelution- 
ary debt, so that the colonies might come out of the 
great contest free from poverty and suffering. There 
was not one of the colonies but looked to this source 

for relief. Hear what Maryland has said. Listen 

to what New Jersey said when the articles of con- 

federation were presented to her. She was not 

wanting In spirit or in luve of liberty. She well 

knew thatshe was to be the Flanders, the battle 

ground of the revolution; that her property must be 

wrecked in the storm; and though she might come 

out victorious, and even rich in glory, she must 

be hopelessly poor in other respects. She therefore 

inade her appeal to her sister colonies, demanding 

that, while others became possessed of immense 

wealth in these lands, and while her blood mingled 

with theirs, and was poured out in streams on many 

a battle field fought in the common cause, she should 
not be left alone in poverty and distress, while they 
were proud and powerful. Her appeal was listened 
to, and one of the grounds of the cession of these 

lands to the United States was that very appeal. 

As one of her representatives on this floor, I have 

not forgotten enough of all I have heard from. my 

elders of the sufferings she endured in those days, 

to be willing here to surrender what, in the crisis of 
her trial, she demanded as her due, and what was 

Sreely yielded to the justice of her demand, The 
whole of these lands were relieved by the revolu- 
tion from the claims of the British crown, and they 
became the common property of this nation by what 
has here been called the ‘‘generous” surrender of 
Virginia and other states. I would rather call it 
their just surrender to the equal rights of an equal 
suffering and an equal triumph. I think I do more 
honor to Virginia and those other states ip saying 
that they believed it to be just, than in putting the 
acton any other gioupd—of magnanimity, libera- 
lity, or self-denial. A generous act it was, but its 
justice was its highest encomium. The ijand came 
into our possession as a common fund, for the com- 
mon use and benefit; and I stop not to inquire whe- 
ther the transaction was financial or otherwise. 
Discuss that point as you may, it will come to this 
at last, that whether the cession was made on grounds 
of finance alone, or with a view to what the history 
of our war required and justice demanded, and to 
sustain our republican governinent, our civil liber- 
ties, and thereby to preserve the hope of human 
liberty, it will be found of little consequence. I 
care not. In every aspect, these lands became the 
common property of the union for the common use 
and benefit of all the states. It has always been so 
managed, and so regarded. During the early his- 
tory of the government, it was never looked at in 
any other light. Search our history from beginning 
to end, and you wiil find that all this doctrine about 
surrendering it to a few of the states is a notion of 
very inodern growth. It is not a quarter of a cen- 
tury old, and I think we are becoming wise a little 
loo fast, and that we are taught these lessons of wis- 
dom by states then unknown and unborn. The 
men who compose them were infants in their mo- 
thers’ arms, or brothers and sons of those whoim 
they would now deprive of their inheritance. The 
oldest of them had not learned to read when this 
Virginia grant was inade, who now stand here to 
teach us that the public domain is no longer to be 
regarded as common property, held for the common 
use. I prefer to take lessons, on sucha subject, fiom 
those who were themselves in the struggle which 
puichased them, and formed the compact; of those 
who knew their rights, and were willing to deal 
equally and justly. They knew the grounds on 
which they proceeded; they prepared and exhibited 
to the world the principles they held and I am in- 
clined to believe that they were at least as patrio- 
tic in their views and opinions as those who stand 
ina position where local inleresis and stale pride 
have their full operation on the couclusious of the 
mind. 

But the idea that we are, either by this cession or 
by pre-emption laws, to take away the inheritance 
of the old states, bas coupled with it another objec- 
tionable feature. ‘The land belongs to all the states 
in fee simple. But suppose it did not, and that it 
had been purchased for the benefit of those who 
settle on it without pretence of law, I ask, how has 
it been paid for? You will find, when you look into 
the actual state of facts on that subject, (I do not 


refer to the Indian way of estimating the value of 


the land)—you will fiud that, reckoning the money 
paid for Louisiana and Florida, together with the 
expenditures under the existing land system, 150 
millions of dollars have been paid out of the treasu- 
ry, while but 108 millions have as vei returned into 
it. The lands are debtor to the United States—to 
the old states—to the amount of 40 millious of dol- 
lars. And yet we must now surrender the whole; 
we must forget the blood which has been shed, and 








cient eventually to relieve them under the burden of 


ali the sufferings which were endured, to earn this 
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land, and give it away to all who choose to come for whom they were made. It has been, however, 


and claim it. Is this just? 


isitright? ‘Dake as | tor the peeple of the west—for these new states. 


ah example the case of the state of Ariansas; aad.i| But, say gentlemen, ought not these people to be 


take thai state only because she tarnishes a striking protected? 


iliustration of the nature of this measure. Louisi- 
ana cost us, in the first instance, and in the subse- 
quent expeases of interest and otherwise, soine 23 
or 24 millions. Indeed, if the account were accu- 
rately stated, with the interest, its cost would 
amount to little if any short of 30 millions. This 
money was paid for the territory, without regard to 
the pubiic lands already bought; and bought, too, 
at the most precious price ever paid in human his- 
tory. Now, what is the state of this purchase? It 
is said by some that the lands in Arkansas—a part 
of this territory—are in value one-fourth part of the 
whole; but [ suppose that estimate is quite too low. 

{[Mr. Sevier. Yes; it should have been one- 


half. 
It Au be so. Icare not, Put it at even one- 
fourth. The people of Massachusetts, New York, 


Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, paid their 
full proportion tor the whole. Say, for Arkansas 
some seven to ten millions of dollars. What then? 
They have received back, from sales of lands in 
Arkansas, only $3,116,000. And now, what do 
these, our good {riends, so very modestly tell us? 
It is true you have not got back more than three 
millions of your ten, but you must give up the ba- 
lance tous. I think they might, without pretence 
to much moderation, at least wait till all we have 
paid out is returned to our pockets before they ask 
us to give up to theon lhe whole eslale, 

This is a striking fact as to one state, but it ap- 
plies, in all its force, to many other portions of the 
western states, as well as to the lands of Louisiana. 
I have paid ten millions for a plantation; you go 
into possession of it; I get three millions of my 
money back, and you then say, give up the whole 
tome. I ask again, is this just? But you answer, 
my pride, ny delicate sense of honor, forbids me to 
submit to you; [can’t think of it. I ask, I de- 
mand, the surrender of the entire estate; and il you 
do not give up to me now, in a very few years I 
shall be strong eneugh and 1 will take it from you, 
Is it possible that we can consent to principles like 
these as the principles of a common wnion among 
independent stales? I think not. I hope not. 

I have called the attention of the senate to the 
case of lowa, Wiskonsan and Tloiida. What is 
Florida—ior which we paid five millions of doilars? 
Florida, as we all remember, knocked at your door 
but a year ago, pretty unfortunately, for admission 
into the union. How much have you received froin 
Florida? Will any gentleman tell me? Yet yon 
are here, by the principles of the bill and ameuc- 
ment, to give her all the land within her limits. If 
you are to give to one state or territory, you must 
give to all. ‘Phere must not be a handsbreadth of 
difference in the benefits you confer on the different 
territories and states of the confederacy. The large 
states, perhaps, may not feel satisfied to be treated 
on a level with the small ones; but I hope I shall 
not be thought absurd in maintaining that, as to all 
favors, the states and territories are to be placed on 
the same level. I can know no difference between 
them. I will neverconsentto treat some as higher, 
and others as lower. Whatever you grant to one 
you must grant to the others. On the principles in 
this amendment, the old states—worthless old bo- 
dies, I grant, but they wore through the struggle of 
the revolution—are to lose their rights in the coin- 
mon domain, that they may be given away to the 
young statessince born. Experience often teaches 
us that the young frequently take pride, and are a 
little too apt to tread upon the heels of those who 
go before them. 

It is perfectly apparent, as it seems to me, that 
this cession proposed by the senator from Sonth 
Carolina (Mr. Catuoun) leads to the resulls I have 
indicated, as absolulely inevitable, especially w hen 
connected with your pre-emption principles. You 
authorise citizens, virtuous, useful and patriotic, or 
otherwise, or aliens, unknown to your constitution 
and laws, who may readily be collected by money 
and power for dangerous purposes, fo go upon your 
territory, and 60,000 of thein may demand to be 
placed on an equality with old Virginia, and Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut, and New Jersey; and 
when the demand, which you cannot deny, is grant- 
ed, they must possess the whole land, own itin their 
own right, pay you if they please, but, whether 
they do or not, enforce from you the defence of 
them and their lands, whether they keep any part 
of their bargain or not. My feelings rébel against 
every portion of the scheme. My judgment can 
find no apology forit., It breaks up the very founda 
tions of our rights, and disorganizes the action of 
our systein of government. 

I wish | could add the expenditures of the govern- 


Unquestionably. When did the old 
states hesitate to furnish men and aris at the first 
note of western danger? Pressed down as those 
states say they are, let them atleast remember that 
not one dollar of the amount has ever been expend- 
ed for the protection of the territory of the old states. 
I beg them to remember also that, of this amount 
for Indian wars, New Jersey and the other old states 
have paid their full share. Has there been a hos- 
tile Indian on the soil of New Jersey? Was the 
money expended to save her citizens from massacre? 
No, no; she paid her share on the prineiple that, 
when any portion of the union is endangered, mil- 
lions of stout hearts should be prepared to bleed, 
anc twice the number of sturdy hands ready to 
strike in its defence. 1 affirm that there has not 
been an hour when the rights of our western bre- 
thren were neglected, or a vote which forgot their 
claitas to our sympathy. And if money was paid 
at any time for the defences of the old states, they 
Were equally for the ultimate protection of the new, 
aud paid in much greater proportion by the old than 
the new states. 

On this point of general defence, the senator from 


these lands for the support and increase of the navy, 
and seems to take merit from the idea that this is 
tnost for our protection. And what interest bave 
the states on the seabord in the augmentation and 
tnaintenance of a navy, which the western states 
have not in an equal, if not a greater, degree? IfI 
were Called upon to say what part of the union is 
most interested in our gallant little navy, and in 
making it all that patriotism can demand that it 
should be, I would point to the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi; every portion of which can be reached in 
its vital interests by any naval power greater than 
ourown. More interests depend on the outlet of 
western commerce at the mouth of the Mississippi 
than on any, I had almost said all the ports of the 
Atlantic seabord. Hence the value of your Key 
West station and perhaps other stations which should 
years ago have been fortified and furnished for the 
protection and relief of the navy when engaged in 
the defence of that great western commercial empo- 
riuin, the outlet of the wealth—the security of the 
interests of the great valley. 

] rejoice in the proposition, because it seems to 
be a waking up to their true interests in the west, 
afier a long, long sleep. I remember when, in 
another station, 1 urged, with a zeal which was re- 


ihe prolection of every interest on the borders or 
connected with the Gulf of Mexico, I met dim eyes 
and heavy ears, and had for my reward, often, too 
otten, the noes of friends and the scorn and sneers of 
opponents. Times are changing. Our navy may 
now look to more of justice and encouragement.— 
Our stripes and stars, around which—whetber in the 
breeze or the battlk—so many affections of the pa- 
triot’s heart cluster, and which, in the calm and in 
the storm, when peace deimanded only their coun- 
tenance, or war their power and vengeance, have 
steadily, and without change of course, borne on- 
ward the rights, the honor, the glory, not of our 
land only, but of liberty and free institotions—these 
stripes and these stars have promise of good; let it 
come, let it come. 

But still, I may not, I cannot, adopt this proposi- 
tion. The ocean should forever be our battle 
ground, Qur soil should be untrodden by a foe- 
man’s foot. Our navy, the bulwarks of our defence 
which float upon the waves, should look for suste- 
nance and power to no one of our separate and dis- 





| 





tinct resources. ‘They have a right to demand 
thern all, if all be necessary; and until they are so, 
[ cannot agree, deeply as I love them, to set apart 
a particular, separate fund, and especialiy this fund 
to their support. Long and ardently as I have 
struggled for them, I would not let them—no, nor 
any other great and commanding interest—rest on 
one, and especially this one, of our sources for re- 
venue and expenditure. I would not consent to 
put the maintenance of this arm of our defence, or 
jeopard it, by resting on any one interest orresource 
in the republic. I would put it on the general trea- 
sury; and I would demand for it what should cause 
the stars and stripes, its flag, to wave in that con- 
scious independence of which itis the emblem.— 
Why should we devote this specific revenue to that 
object? It was purchased by the states—by the re- 
volution accomplished by the states. It was devot- 
ed to them for their relief. They have paid the 
debt of the revolution almost without ils aid, but 
they have a right to have the balance, the remain- 
der, to restore what they have expended, to meet 
their wants, to promote their prosperity. If they 


iment for Indian wars, and the portions of country | choose to surrender it, I cannot aid in that surren- 


Missouri (Mr. Linn) would apply the proceeds of 


garded as importunate, the increase of the navy, and | 
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der. If New Jersey is prepared forit, she ought ty 


find some other agent to be her instrument in th. [8 


sacrifice, : 

There is another point which I ought to sugges 
We have bowght from the Indians about four hyp. 
dred and forty-two millions of aeres; we have paid 
about eighty-five inillions of dollars for them, o; 
which we have got back only about forty-five jj. 
lions. Yet we are to give up what we have pyr. 
chased before our expenditure is returned — 
Throughout this whole land scheme, I perceive thj, 
one leading, one controlling idea. Although, a, 
the representatives of the people of all the states 
we are'still out of pocket; though we have paid oy; 
enormous sums which have never been returned t, 
us, yet we are to surrender every acre we hold to, 
few of the states, who have paid very little of the 
whole amount. Twenty-six have purchased an es. 
tate; nine, who have paid the smallest share, say, 
give the whole of it to us, on ourown terms. Wha 
right, I ask, have you to do any such thing? Wher 
is the principle of common union in such a deman¢ 

But we are told that those states have already 
paid enormous sums into the treasury; and the ar. 
gument is, that the balance should go to them, on 
such terms as may bestsuit them. How have these 
sums. been paid? The lands within their limits, by. 
longing not to them, but to the nation, have been sold, 
and the money received has come to the nation, a 
the proceeds of its own property. Those states 
have paid nothing but as parchasers—purchasers of 
lands which have made them rich, as their rapidly 
growing population and comfort abundantly prove, 
Are the sellers, under such circumstances, under 
heavy obligations to such purchasers for additional 
acts of liberality? But who paid this money? Did 
the people of the new states? They bad no people 
to purchase or pay. A part of the inhabitants of 
the old states, taking their resources from the oli 
states, and making purchases, thus became cilizens 
of the new. Thesuins paid into your treasury were 
paid by the old states—by their citizens—out of 
their means. ‘Those who chose to desert them, to 
seek new homes and higher prosperity, ought not 


now fo turn back to the ancient domicils of their | 


parentage and birth, and utter reproaches because 
they are not permitted to take for nothing, or on 
their own térms, all that remains vacant and uncul- 
tivated of the inheritance of those they left behind. 
Look over this chamber. I believe you will find 
some sixteen. or eighteen senators who were born 
in the old states; some of them, perhaps, now with 
princely possessions; with an average, at least, of 
wealth beyond those who are here from the sea- 
bord. How came they here and thus? They left 
their relations, took their means, sought fame ani 


prosperity, and found them in a country apt to fur- 


nish such results. But is it quite benevolent or 
just for them or others, the partakers of a like des- 


tiny, to seek to deprive those they left behind, of [© 


their own blood, and, in a less enviable condition, 
of their share in the coinmon inheritance? Let me 
suppose a case, and use the pronounl. I havea 
brother. We inkerit a few acres of worn-out land 
in a narrow state. We have also a common pro- 
perty in the west—a property from which we derive 
an income. I choose to remain and manage my 
share of the paternal estate, to let the incense still 
burn on the family altar, and meet, as I may, the 
destiny of the family hearthstone. He chooses (0 
part with his portion—take its proceeds, and adven- 
ture to our western property. He does so, And 
the moment he arrives and pays the required sum, 
to have a part set off to his exclusive use—he tells 
me that he has aright to my share also—that he isa 
pioneer—that he lias encountered the perils of the 
wilderness—that he has merits far beyond mine— 
that I must yield to him—and if I do not, be either 
has or soon will have the strength to take what le 
claims—and he will take that which is mine—mine 
by the sacrifice of revolutionary blood—mine by the 
dearest price which luman nature can pay—ine 
by the compacts and covenants of the revolutionaty 
hour. He may succeed—but if he does, it is tle 
triumph of unlicensed power over right and justice. 

But 1 deny the authority in another aspect. How 
do congress told these lands? and what is your al: 
thority over them? We do not own these lands.— 
Weionly represent those who do. We are the irus: 
tees for their management. Can a trustee, at bis 
pleasure, part with the trust fund, and put it out u! 
his hands, and either give it or confide its manage 
ment to another? Are we any thing more or !ess 
than trustees? Congress, it is true, must, under the 
coustitution, determine on the disposition of the lan‘; 
but they do it in their relation toa trust fund.— 
Have we any power to part with the fund? Where 
is such power given to us? And where, too, is tha! 
other principle which is involved in the amendme!! 
—the power to appoint trustees of our own chowe, 





under ourselves? In what court of equity, in what § 
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Steen - bi 
court-of honor, in what heart, can such a doctrine 
find its sanction? You have been appointed a trus- 
d, without any authority from your prinei- 

al, you.are to hand over your trust to.another.— 
buch an act would be denounced in every court as 
a violation both of honesty and honor. 

Nisputants may debate about terms and expres- 
sions. They may reason about the effects of changes 
from the old confederation and the old congress, to 
the new and existing government. But are we not, 
by these changes, which have been made by those 
for whom the trust ts held, put in the place and stead 
of those who first received the trust! Does not this 
government represent, and by their will and their 
command, those in whom they first confided? Is it 
not, with a mere change of form and name, the same 
trustee? Do not all the original responsibilities and 
duties rest upon us, in all their force?’ And can 
we avoid them, without quibbles, unworthy of an 
advocate, in the humblest tribunal? No, Mr. Pre- 
sident, we stand here, in possession of the trust pro- 
perty, bound to execute it—to execute it faithfully, 
according to the original purposes to which it was 
devoted. There is not an honest and intelligent 
chancery on earth, which, if it could reach us; 
would not compel us to discharge our duty. 

But it may be asked, bow, then, are you to divide 
and distribute that fund? I shall not enter at this 
moment into a discussion of that part of the subject, 
but will remark that the persons among whom we 
propose to divide the inheritance are the very per- 
sons from whom we have received the trust, who 
own and are comnpetent io decide for themselves on 
their interests. ‘They are competent to receive it. 
They are the owners; we are trustees. If they say 
to us, keep the title, but divide the proceeds among 
us, and we obey their mandate, is there any viola- 
tion of justice or Jaw in such a division? It is the 
only mode by which we can effect the just applica. 
tion ofa common fund. Graduation and pre-emp- 
tion apply the fund only toa few of the owners— 
not equally among them all. But when you distri- 
bute the proceeds you can do exact and equal jus- 
tice to all and to every part of the union. I can see 
nothing either in the law or in the terms of the con- 
tract, or the principle of justice, which forbids me 
to adopt the measure. So far from it, I think I see 
in it the only and last hope of those who made the 
purchase to receive one dollar of their money. If 
you will not agree to distribute the proceeds, they 
inust buy their account to lose the whole. What 
hope can New Jersey, or Connecticut, or Rhode Is- 
Jand entertain of receiving any return for the mii- 
lions they have paid, and all the labor they have 
bestowed toearn this rich inheritance? None; none. 
And if you go on with your pre-eimption biils, and 
your giaduation bills, and your cession bills, till 
you have parted with the last acre out of your pos- 
session, then will have been accomplished before 
the civilized world a grand exhibition of the justice 
ol republican communities. Alter the country has 
united in an arduous and agonizing struggle for 
national independence, and poured out its blood 
like water, and secured for those to come after thein 
a rich inheritance of free principles and social hap- 
piness, one of the great prizes which they won is 
seized and ravished from the possession of those 
Who gained it, and who suffered for it. Is this your 
republican justice? 

But we are told that this domain is a subject of 
constant difficulty in the transaction of our public 
business—that it is a prize to be fought for-—a stake 
lor which political gamblers will always be con- 
tending—and that, if we would have any peace, it 
Inust be removed from our control. ‘Lhat these 
lancs will always be beld out as a bribe by the am- 
bilious wherewith to obtain power; that we do not 
possess sufficient firmness and virtue to resist; and 
ihat such a bid will be made for votes, through the 
promise of this vast territory, as must disturb all the 
luture regular activn of the government. It may 
be so. But I think that, if there bave been bids 
nade, the bids of the senator frou South Carolina 
(Mr. C.) far outstrips the whole of them—and I 
liope no future dealer in the commodity will be able 
loequal him, But is itso? That congress cannot 
perform its regular legislative duty on account of 
the immense prize which the public domain holds 
out to ambitious men and to parties within its halls? 
I am reluctant to believe it. But if it be true, by 
whom is the bribe offered? and on whom does it act? 

t must be offered by the new states, or by those 
Who court their favor. They have the lands within 
their limits. ‘Their politicans ean make bids, but 
those from the old states cannot so well do it, with- 
out the desperate hazard which ambition is, soiune- 
times, mad enough to encounter. 

_ When | hear gentlemen say that there is a poli- 
lical game to be played by means of the public 
lands, what am I to understand but thal the new 


to unchastened ambition, if it gratify their wishes. | 
A political game? Where? Where does it operate? | 
Not, surely, on the great mass of the people of this 
country. Ido not believe the public lands, if they 
were worth ten times as much, could bribe the 
American people to give their sufirages in any quar- 
ter which their judgments and their hearts do not 
approve. One thing I know, that no aspirant for 
power or place can purchase the votes of New Jer- 
sey at any such piice. How it may be with otbers, 
I can only judge by what I see of the virtue and 
consistency of those who represent them—and by 
their conduct. 

In connexion with this idea of our corruptibility, 
by means of the public Jands, it occurs to me that 
another suggestion is worthy of some notice. It 
comes, however, from a different quarter, and is sub- 
ject to another construction. It is this, that our 
political affairs have been matter of siock speculaiion 
on the exchange of London. ‘The inference—if any 
inference is intended to be drawn—must be, that 
London stock-jobbers and London capitalists have 
some connexion with the party opposed to the ex- 
isting administration, and have had some influence 
in the recent election, and must have some in ils 
future results and effects. And the administration 
—the executive—by its uckuowledged oRGAN, an- 
nounces such to be their true opinion; au organ on 
which it seems more to rely than on any and all 
other means and instruments of defence—pride 
thesmselves as these means and instruments may.— 
Now, to me, this isa marvellous idea; suited, in- 
deed, to the sense of right and wrong of any editor, 
sold, soul and body, to his party; but reckless of 
every consequence save one—success. But, when 
offered on this floor, it should be sustained by evi- 
dence, which might at least afford an apology for 
asserting a fact which, if true, inflicts unending de- 
gradation upon our couniry. So far as relates to 
the late election, I bave said that I could not, here, 
and on this occasion, discuss it. I have proved 
that, at other times and other places, I was not slow, 
however inexpert, to seize and wield the weapons 
of political strife. But other matters claim our al- 
tention—far higher, both to my own state and the 
union, than the temporary possession of executive 
power, or the triumphs of the hour toa party. But 
the character of the country, the virtue and inte- 
grity of our widespread people, require that sug- 
gestions, coming with the pomp of authority and 
the confidence of influence, and which must, how. 
ever they may be intended, affect the future action 
of the natiou, should demand at least an inquiry as 





to the foundation on which they rest. 
I ask then for the evidence. What is it? 


views, and perhaps some books, have been publish- 
edin Londox. When, and in what case, has it been 
established that this was the proper evidence by 
which to try the character of our parties, or the 
character and motives of our people? Since when 
have opinions, emanating from (hat source, been so 
much in favor as to be cousidered conclusive on such 
apoint? Sir, we are changing rapidly; banks and 
banking houses abroad are now regarded as good 
guides in estimating the character of our parties 
and people. 

_ But who is this banking-house? What opinions 
have they expressed? What gives to theiropinions 
such weight? How were they induced to say any 
thing on such a subject? I understand them to be 
an oidinary banking-house in London, (Huth & 
Co.)—dealers in stocks and money—one of the 
firm being for the time a director in the Bank of 
England. They have no peculiar knowledge of us, 
nor connexion with us; norcapacily to judge of us 
or of our interests, characters, or motives. I do not 
know that they have the slightest connexion in 
feeling or interest with the whig party—though it 
wonid seem that they have witha portion, and that 
not an unimportant one. of the supporters of the 
present administration. What induced thein to give 
an opinion? The state of Missouri choose to issue 
certain stock, or obligations, which rested upon the 
responsibility of that state, and by which money 
was to be raised to be used in the state. She choose 
to send, or to permit to be sent, some of this stock 
—this state security—to London to pass it off and 
get the money which was needed. Her agent, | 
presume, sought the company, and not the compa- 
ny him, and the company was induced to manage 
the securities for the state, and sell them or other- 
wise procure the money. In all this what had the 
whig-party or the majority of the people to dc?— 
They surely did not control Missouri while the se- 
nator was so commanding in his influence. They 
did not send the securities to Lendon. They did 
not select the agent there, And if that agent—ihe 
agent of an administration state and administration 








States hold a great prize, and that they can offer it 


interests, has expressed opinions, it does not seem 








to accord very well with fairness aud justice, to 
bind us or the people of the country by them. It 
would be as tair and as just to receive as binding 
the allegations aud opinions of the representative 
of that state, her senator here, as conclusive. I 
should bardly be willing to place the evidence of 
the agent in London above that of the selected re- 
presentative of the state in Washington. The lat- 
ter holds a far more commanding position. But 
what opinion do Huth & Co. express that its evi- 
dence is to be so controlling? It seems to me, in 
substance, to be nothing more than this: that state 
securities, and those of Missouri among them, can- 
not be sold in the present condition of things; and 
that those who wish to invest their money in them 
are not willing to do so because they are fearful of 
the opinions, and principles, and conduct which pre- 
vail, and which are tobe anticipated from the party 
in power in this country; but that they would be 
somewhat relieved, and more willing to buy, if the 
opposition shouid succeed. Now, if this opinion 
be ever so absurd and monstrous, I beg that we 
may not be saddled with it; that, if rebuke is to be 
given, it be applied by that state to this unworthy 
agent, and that he be taught by his principals more 
justice and good sense, and courtesy towards them. 
It may be a difficult task for him to alter his con- 
victions. He buys and sells, not for Aimself, but for 
those who desire lo make sure and permanent invent- 
ments. He does not buy to hold, but for sale to 
others. ‘Che London brokers and banking houses 
are but the agencies though which the retired and 
quiet bolder of money makes his investments. And 
ifhe will not buy they cannot sell. And could he 
or they buy with safety? Was there not justice in 
the opinion expressed?—proper grounds on which 
any man would hesitate to hazard his property.— 
Have not the general government and adininisira- 
tion party said and done enough to make a prudent 
man pause? Recollect the course of one state, and 
her want of punctuality in paying the interest; the 
avowed principles of the executive of another state; 
the doctrines promulgated in so many quarters of 
influence; and, worse if possible than all, the volun- 
teer, unnecessary resolutions of this body about as- 
suming state debts. If you had money to lend, 
would you tend itto those who avowed such prin- 
ciples? Would you not prefer to lend it to those 
whoentertained different principles, and acknow- 
ledged the unchanging obligation of their bonds, ia 
whosever hands they might be found? 

But enough of this. I ought not to reason on 
such a question on the floor of this body. Before 
the representatives of what are proudly called so- 


So far} vereign states, shall it be said or insinuated, with- 
as yet developed, a banking house in London has | out rebuke, that the people of those states have been 
written a lelier, and articles in newspapers and re- | 


influenced in their highest act of sovereignty by 
the exchange of London? Is there money enough 
in London and Paris, in Holland, or the combined 
wealth of Europe, to bribe the voters who decided 
the recent election—to govern their sulfrages, when 
great principles of government and civil liberty are 
10 be discussed and decided? Then have I miscal- 
culated the virtue of my countrymen. 

But ifthe gold of British bankeis did operate 
with such a deadly and resistless power, it must 
have been somewhere, and can be pointed out. I 
ask where? In what state of the union? Was it in 
Tudiana? or Ohio? or Delaware? or Vermont? or Mas- 
sachusetts? or Connecticut? or Rhode Island? or 
Georgia? or New Jersey? or was it in Missouri? or 
which of the states was bronght to its vote by in- 
fluence froin the London exchange? Let us have 
some specification. And if no single state be nam- 
ed, then I put it to senators, and ask them, one by 
one, to say whether it was their state that was 
“bought up by foreign capitalists??? Was it in your 
state? or yours? or yours? No; no stock-jobbing 
combinations could ever accomplish a political re- 
volution such as has changed the face of this entire 
land. I have no belief in any such degrading of 
persons or my country. [ plant myself upon the 
intelligence, the honor, the virtue, of the American 
people, and [ believe them far above the reach of 
any such influences. 

[do not believe the proposed scheme as to the 
lands will operate at all to remove {rom our delibe- 
rations here the struggle of pariy opinions. If 
things have reached that point, or if we are servile 
and money bought, we had better, at once, give up 
the republic to the spoiler. It is not worth strug- 
gling for, ifit have becoine already so corrupt as such 
arguments assume. Leteach senator apply them 
to his own state, and if he think them mesited, let 
him be content. But as applied to me and to mine, 
[ repel them with indignation. 

I have now concluded what I have to say in re- 
gard to the amendment of the senator from S. Caro- 
lina, 

The amendment proposed by the honorable se- 





nator from Kentucky, (Mr. CrirreEnpreN), comes 
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justice is not so rapid in its motions. 
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next. I have already expressed some of my opi- 
nions in regard to that. But_I now repeat the ex- 
pression of mv hearty concurrence ina part of his 
amendment, I have said that I might be induced 
to go both for pre-emption and graduation, provid- 
ed they are connected with distribution, but I must 
have distribution; and even then the graduation and 
the pre-emption must be carefully guarded. I am 
not satisfied with his proposition in this respect. 
it gives too much land. If the pre-emption be, 
indeed, intended for the poor man, half the amount 
he proposes to allow is amply sufficient. I go on 
the presumption that the fact in this respect is as it 
is presumed to be by the law. Nor am I satisfied 
with a limitation of the pre-emptive right to per- 
sons not worth a thousand dollars. I am willing 
that the poor man should possess a roof and a hearth- 
stone that he may cail his own, especially such as 
have had to struggle with adversity, but I go on the 
ground that there should be no distinction as to pro- 
perty in any of our legislation. It should be the 
act of the nan, and not his property, that should 
form the ground of distinction. Give a privilege 
to-day because a citizen is not worth one thousand, 
and to-morrow you may and will make it ten, and 
the next day twenty—or you may, which is more 
probable, reverse it, and deny a privilege because 
he is too poor. Equal laws—equal privileges un- 
der the laws, and equal rights, for rich and poor— 
for poverty and wealth—even for profligate idleness 
and thriving industry—are the principles of our 
systein—the theory of our institutions—the broad 
and immovable basis of the religion we profess and 
the liberty we would cultivate. I am not willing 
to depart from it for any temporary expediency—or 
any ingenious theory. If it be right to give the 
seitler on the public lands a preference in the pur- 
chase, let him have it without counting the number 
of dollars in his pocket—without telling him your 
poverty justifies your nation’s charity, or is the rea- 
son of your nation’s justice. ‘Tempt not your citi- 
zens to make pretence of poverty that they may 
acquire, by gift, either privileges or wealth. It is 
not a fit principle to guide our legislation. And yet, 
Mr. President, { must vote for this amendment of 
iny friend, (Mr. CrirrepEN), from Kentucky, be- 
cause his proposition contains two objects: the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds among the states and this 
modified pre-emption—and, by the rules of the se- 
nate, I cannot have them divided. I will take both, 
for the present, in preference to the bill of the com- 
mittee, or the amendment of the senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. CALHouN), and will endeavor in 
the final action, to separate them, and establish 
what better suits my views on this point. 

Having submitted my views of the amendments, I 
have reached the bill of the committee, and in what 
I have to offer in regard to it, I hope to be brief. [ts 
particular provisions have already been examined 
by several senators, and it is therefore the less neces- 
sary that I should dwell upon them. I could not 
make them more clear than they were made by the 
senator from Connecticut on my left, (Mr. Hunt- 
INGTON), whose argument I hold to be unanswera- 
ble. I yield to it my assent, and need not, and shall 
not, attempt to repeat it. 

To the simple principle of pre-emption, as such, 
and connected with no trespass on the rights of the 
country, I have no great objection. I can, at least, 
content myself to submit to it if it be properly re- 
gulated. But here is a_ bill, calling itself a pre- 
ewption bill, which holds out a thousand millions of 
acres of land asa lure to tempt all people on the 
face of this wide world to come and seize it. It is 
a bill without limit in point of time, and almost as 
illimitable in point of territory—wholly without re- 
striction as to color, race or country. The African, 
the Indian, the Hindon, the Austrian, the Russian, 
the Spaniard, the Frenchman, the Englisman, all 
are alike invited to come and take a portion of our 
soil and at once become American citizens, and re- 
ceive a title to land which can never be recalled. 








the government thus grants land to an individual, 
and he takes possession of it, the very act does 
not make him a citizen, and no subsequent escheat 
can interrupt his possession. But I do not stop 
to discuss this point. This bill is in violation of 
all the principles of all the the laws in regard to 
the public lands which this government has ever 
passed. In 1807, when the ‘great apostle of de- 
mocracy,” who is quoted by some gentlemen much 
as the ancients quoted the responses of their ora- 
cles, was in the presidential chair, a bill was passed 
directing the executive to carry the laws for the 
protection of the lands of the Indian and national 
domain into effect; and, if the settlers refused to 
submit, to use the force of the government in re- 
moving them. On what principle of that act is the 
present bill founded? I know that it was imputed 
to that apostolic chief magistrate, as he has been ir- 
reverently called, that when he urged the passage 
and gave his assent to the law, he had his eye on 
the batiure at New Orleans, and wished a pretext 
for removing the claimant; but that I did not be- 
lieve. I was one of his admirers, and was satisfied 
that the law originated in a conviction, on the part 
of congress, and on his part, also, that the public 
domain of the United States was not to be tram- 
pled upon and plundered. Subsequently and under 
peculiar circumstances, the inhabitants of Lower 
Louisiana, and also of Kahokia, Kaskaskia, and 
one or two other settlements, were granted pre- 
emption rights to the lands they held. On what 
grounds? Those in Lower Louisiana had taken 
possession of their lands in virtue of grants and pub- 
lic documents from the goverament which bad ral- 
ed them, but, owing to some defects of title, they 
were unable to enforce their right. The country 
passed into our hands and became subject to our 
government. These people were not pre-emption- 
ers in any sense now given to the term. They had 
not rushed upon their lands without pretence or 
color of title. They settled in good faith, thinking 
they had a valid title to the lands they occupy. So 
in relation to the Kaskaskia settlers. They were 
the subjects of a foreign government, and had been 
upon their lands for a long course of years. They 
had improved their possessions, accumulated around 
them the comforts of life,and the government re- 
solved that it would not disturb them. This was 
just and right; but these people had not gone upon 
land in violation of law, and taken possession of it 
dy building a log cabin, or planting a potatoe patch. 
All our other pre-emption laws were influenced by 
considerations which operate on the judgment and 


pee ge of a government. In all your laws, you have 


said that, up toa given day, and under certain spe- 
cified circumstances, settiers who had possessed 
themselves of your land should be protected, and 
hold at the prices for which you were willing to 
sell it. But what do you say here? Come one, 
come all. Come froin the four corners of the earth 
and with the four winds of heaven, settle on our 
public domain, and take a quarter section of land to 
the reward of your merit. But this is not all. If 
eight or ten seize, together, upon one quarter sec- 
tion, they may spread themselves over all the ad- 
joining land, till they have each got a quarter sec- 
tion. You send forth a proclamation to the house- 
less, the homeless, the unprincipled of the world, 
and throw open to them all the public land of all 
the states of this union. While I speak thus,.I 
inust not be considered, and will not submit to be 


represented, as saying harsh and unkind things of 


those who are called pre-emplioners. I have burdens 
enough to bear without this addition of false and 
groundless accusations. I admit these settlers to 
be as upright, correct and virtuous, in regard to 
other matters as their fellow citizens, though I do 
not think them right in thus seizing the property of 
others. Iam ready to concede to them equal merit 
with others, save in this—they have, heretofore, 
violated the laws of their country, and you now 
offer to bribe all the inhabitants of the world to 


Nay, we are so anxious to give away these lands | imitate them. But while I will do them the amplest 
that we offer them to infants of the age of eighteen, | Justice, I cannot cousent to sit here and hear it said 


who cannot make a contract, under our laws, but 
whom we propose to free from the iron control of 
parental authority. When we purchased the largest 
portion of this same territory, and were bound by 
solemn treaty, our supreme law, to recognise and 
protect the rights of the inbabitants, we refused all 
claims to titles unless the claimants was, when the 
right was acquired, the head of a family, or twenty- 
one years of age. 3 Laws, 652. Our liberality 

rows apace, in our zeal for pre-emptions—our 
We are quite 
ready to admit for the whole race of man what we 
denied to those in whose favor the obligations of 
right and mercy were presented. Who makes this 
grant? Who issues this irrevocable proclamation? 
The goverament? I would suggest to you, gir, 
if it be not, at least, a plausible idea, that, when 





| that they are men of more perseverance, industry, 


enterprise, virtue and patriotism, than those whom 
they left behind them in the old states, or that the 
vegro of Africa, the lazaroni of Naples, and the 
serf-of Russia, have such merits, and may be re- 
warded atour expense. I am not willing to hear 
these perpetual contrasts between the people of the 
old and the new states. It is constanily rung in 
our ears that pre-emptioners are men of great in- 
telligence and enterprise—quite the guardians of 
the country. Indeed! Where did they get their 
intelligence? And if of more virtue, where did they 
acquire it?) Of more devotion to their country—on 
what theatre did they learn this extra ultra patriot- 
ism? That they understand the principles of civil 
liberty better—where did they get their knowledge? 
Who are they? They are either foreigners, coming 


<= 
here from lands of despotism, or they are descend. 
ants of the men of the revolution. If they coma 
from abroad, why shall I admit their superiorit 
over men born amidst the blessings, and imbued 
from their cradles, with the love of civil liberty? 7 
admit no such thing. But if they are the descend. 
ants of the men of the revolution, how came they 
by such exclusive and peculiar virtue? No, when | 
admit their equality with others, 1 admit ever 
thing which can be justly demanded. Above aij 
I am not prepared to acknowledge that these sot: 
tlers, either past or future, are men of such pre. 
eminent excellence that I am bound to submit to a 
wrong perpetrated on me and mine in order to re. 
ward them. I[ do not admire such contrasts. What 
right have the people of Illinois over the people of 
Delaware or New Jersey which authorises us to 
say to them—you have so much merit, that we wiij 
take the property of the people of those states anq 
give it to you? I hold it better and more just to act 
upon the principle that the people of the severa| 
states stand all on one common platform, and make 
provisions which shall apply equally to thern all, 

There is another idea which has been advanced 
here, to which I can never yield assent. It is, that 
we are, now, at that point in the history of these 
lands where we enjoy, for the last time, the oppor. 
tunity of acting on them freed from compulsiun; 
and if they are not now ceded, they will very sooy 
be seized. I have said that this was not an argu. 
ment properly addressed to the judgment: but what 
kind of argument is it to the feelengs of an equal 
and honorable man? To equal sovereign states? 
Gentlemen say, in substance, ‘“‘we shall soon pos- 
sess the balance of power in the valley of the Mis. 
sissippi, and then we can vote you down, and, then, 
we will have the land with your consent or without 
it.’ If this were true, what sort of argument is it 
to address to me, as an independent senator, stand- 
ing here in the discharge of my duty to my state? 
i do not believe it to be true. I am notat all alarm- 
ed by the threat. In the first place, they will not 
have the balance or power in the valley of the 
Mississippi, but, if they should, they will find, on 
this point, a divided empire. I donot admit that, 
because they may have a majority of numbers, there- 
‘fore political power must be on that side of the 
mountains. There are many other things which 
go to make up political power besides mere num- 
bers. And among them, for I cannot pause fora 
full enumeration, are there not the advantages and 
influence of commerce and the means of protecting 
that commerce? The connexion and ready inter- 
course with other nations who control the interests 
of the civilized world? Fifty millions of freemen 
may live and prosper in the great valley between 
the Alleghany and Rocky mountains; but if they 
do, they will not form au exclusive Chinese empire, 
but will seek avenues to and connexion with those 
who can unite with them in promoting their inte- 
rests. Have not the fastnesses of their barrier 
mountains been already broken open, their-ravines 
made streams for transportation, their frosty sum- 
mits iron passways for the farmer, the miner, the 
manufacturer to traverse with the products of his 
labor to the marts where that labor may best find ils 
recompense? They will not rely on the month of 
the Mississippi alone, but on every bay, stream and 
harbor of the Atlantic coast. 

In my opinion, if this union lasts, no man will 
ever see the centre of power a hundred miles west 
of Pittsburg. I say to these aspiring states, you 
cannot get the political power of this country. But, 
if you do, it is an unfounded idea that all the feel- 
ings of the people of the valley of the Mississipp! 
must be tributary to such notions in regard to the 
public lands. Where is Ohio now? Where will 
Indiana shortly be, when there comes to be a new 
state beyond Missouri? Even now, Indiana, by het 
legislature and her senators, refuses to accept your 
bribe of the public lands. And thus you will goon 
and find that as fast as new empires rise in the ex- 
treme west, just so rapidly will other states, now 
new, be passing over into the conditiun and acqull- 
ing the interests and feelings of old states. Your 
threats about seizing the public lands, because yol! 
will bave the balance of power, if addressed to ie 
as a persuasion to cede them to you now, I value 
as nothing. I do not believe that your power to 
get possession of those lands will ever be greater 
than it is at this moment. Hour by hour, as MMis- 
souri, and Arkansas, and Michigan, and Wiskonsa!', 
and Iowa become settled, so also, hour by hou 
will other states wheel into line, and stand with us 
on the great question of the public domain. 

When I bear gentlemen proclaiming to us, threa- 
tening tones, that this question must be settled, that 
they will soon get the power, and then they ier 
do, not what they suppose to be wrong, but wha 
I do, it gives me no alarm. Do they remind m° 
that Wiskonsan will soon be a siate, and wiil add 
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t to their side of the balance? I look at Ohio, 
q remember that she is at ourend of the beam. 
res they threaten me with Iowa? [ look at Indiana. 


—_ 


whole slope on this side the Mississippi. At every 
nour they must lose more than they gain. I am 
therefore unconcerned on this point of force. But 
suppose they were able to put their threats in exe- 
cution, 1 hold the right of the old states to the 
ublic lands to be unquestioned and unquestiona- 
ble; and if asked to surrender that whole domain, 
| say “come and take it.” If 1 must surrender it, 
[ had rather surrender it to the pressure of your 
ower, than tamely give it up under alarm at your 
ats. 

are = but a word to say as to the idea that this 
sovernment does not possess the power to enforce 
its own laws, to protect its own property, to per- 
form its duty as trustee. It may be so; but is it 
wise to proclaim, in the ears of a listening world, 
that our boasted institutions, and this our American 
nnion, rest on such principles that we are incapable 
of protecting our own admitted property? I know, 
indeed, too well, thata spirit of resistance to law 
has risen, Within a few years, far beyond the point 
it had ever attained. The historian, if faithful, 
will trace it to the last twelve years of our annals. 
I know that there are men who are for taking all 
power and judgment into their own hands, and 
who suppose that under the influence of passion 
and interest, they can decide better and more wise- 
ly than our judicial tribunals, and have higher au- 
thority than the laws of the land. But I trust the 
hour has not yet come for announcing that, in Ame- 
rica, the government and the laws are not strong 
enough to enforce the rights of the nation against in- 
dividuals. i hope it is not so. I would ask sena- 
tors from those states, and I wish them to answer 
the question, not to me, butto themselves, would you 
prevent our own citizens from going to settle on such 
portions of this land as now belong to your states? 
Are your state governments so weak, so broken 
down, that they cannot prevent this? Where your 
states have had large tracts given them, for works 
of internal improvement, or for other objects, do 
you protect your own land or do you not? And if 
you do, is it right to come here and say to us, ‘*we, 
ine state governments, are abundantly strong to 
protect our lands, but you, the government of the 
union, are utterly powerless to protect yours?” It 
is demanded of us that we shall pass pre-emption 
laws as an act of justice to the new states. These 
states hold large tracts of land, which are their uwn; 
will their senators be good enough to show me the 
pre-emplion laws they have passed? Or do they 
think it is well enough to urge this policy upon us, 
while they repudiate it themselves? How much 
stronger would their argument be, if they could say, 
“(his thing is right in principle, and you see we 
practise it in our own case?” But is itso? Ifa 
pre-einption law which is to affect my land is a good 
thing, why would it not be as good if it affected 
theirs? 

I have one more objection to urge. I feel strong 
repugnance to that feature which calls men of 
all nations to come and take a part of our public 
domain. The invitation is too broad. No matter 
what clime a man may inhabit; no matter what 
hue a southern sun may have burnt upon his fea- 
tures, if he is in the form of man, he is invited. 
And it is now claimed fer the states that they may 
make hiw a citizen at what time and on what terins 
they please. L.have not read in the history of our 
revolutionary struggle, in the articles of the con- 
federation, or in the federal constitution, any thing 
which holds out to foreigners a bribe to coine, nor 
justifies the states in making them our fellow citi- 
zens at their pleasure. These doctrines are new, 
but they fit each other, and, united, lead to conse- 
quences which demand that we pause and reflect. 
Why hold out such offers? Do we need anarmy of 
foreigners to come ainong us because we are inca- 
pable of managing our own affairs? or because they 
are men of better political and moral principles? or 
that they may protect us? I repeat here what ] 
said as to pre-emptions. J will not be thrown into 
lle position of one who is an opponent of foreign- 
ers. None of the miserable slang on that subject 
can apply to any portion of my life. ‘The question 
here is not as to the terms on which we shall admit 
them, but as to the wisdom of thus inviting them, 
and to the power to admit them as citizens. It is 
not whether they shall pass through a probation of 
five years or of ten years, or whether a simple oath 
of allegiance alone shall place them in the posses- 
sion of the privileges and under the obligations of 
cilizenship. But who has aright to say what the 
terms of admission shall be? You invite them to 
‘ake your land in Illinois; can Illinois, as soon as 
they get possession, say they shall have the right of 
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of the constitution, entitled to all the privileges of 
citizens in another state? A Swede or an African, 
who was never a slave in this country or elsewhere, 
who has been freed, accepts your invitation—takes 
your offered quarter section—can that state make 
him a eetizen of the union? Is this power of creating 
the citizen lodged in the states or in the union? 

The question is not answered or affected by an 
amendment which was offered to that bill, that if 
the foreigner declared, under oath, his intention to 
make the land his home, he might be a pre-emp- 
tioner. It respects not the mere oath of intention 
or allegiance. Itrises higher. Can the states make 
a@ citizen of theunion? It was not so when we were 
colonies. Then power was in the British crown. 
The parliament might say who should be admitted 
to citizenship in England; but even parliament itself 
could not declare thata Frenchman should be a 
citizen of one of the British colonies. The crown 
was then the depository of that power. And let 


principles of American liberty which are not ulti- 
mately founded on the prerogative of the British 
crown, as in oppression to the powers of the British 
parliament. The king prescribed to us who should 
be admitted as our fellow colonists. We gave up. 
that power to the confederation. Before that, each 
state was independent of every otherin this respect. 
But the confederation was to control the exercise 
of this power lest one colony or state should, by 
admitting whom it pleased, be able virtually to say 
to another colony or state who should be its citi- 
zens. The power given in the confederation over 
the subject of naturalization was intended to recon- 
cile the conflicting action of the states. Some re- 
ceived citizens in one way—others in another. 
The power conferred in the confederation may be 
found in 1 Laws, 14, article 4. The reason for giv- 
ing it and the difficulties which arose under it are 
explained by Mr. Madison in the Federalist. I 
need not detain the senate by reading them. 

Then came the federal constitution which creat- 
ed the union; and what does it teach? Its first 
words are, ‘‘we the people of the United States.” 
Who were they? They were the citizens of the 
United States. ‘The honorable senator from 8. Ca- 
rolina said he wonld like to hear a definition of what 
a citizen is. I have no skill at definitions, but I 
think I can describe who are and who are not citi- 
zens. At the time the constitution was adopted, 
the PEOPLE of the states formed it. The mere 
holding of land did not constitute a man a citizen, 
or one of the people of the states. A state may, 
if she pleases, alluw an alien to take land, and hold 
and transmit it by her laws, and yet he may not be 
a citizen of the state or of the United States. We 
must go beyond that. The moment you allowa 
inan the power to vote, the moment you give him 
power to vole in the poltlical government, you make 
him a citizen—one of the people. We need not go 
back to Rome on this matter. The man who pos- 
sesses political power; united to the common rights 
of person and property, is your citizen. He must 
owe his allegianc. ere, be subject to all duties, 
possess all rights, or he cannot be a citizen with us. 
The language, “we the people of the United 
States,”? meant such, and none others. They form- 
ed their government for themselves—not for Eng- 
lishmen or Frenchmen—but for themselves alone, 
and such as they chose to admit, upon terms which 
they should, in their joint capacity prescribe. The 
power to prescribe these they could not leave to 
the states. Would you have Maryland say to New 
Jersey, you shall reeeive this man because I have 
made him a citizen? There was therefore a ne- 
cessity of some common rule, and the authority to 
prescribe it must be placed somewhere, and it 
could be placed nowhere butin the common coun- 
cils; and accordingly the constitution declared that 
congress should have the power ‘‘to establish a uni- 
forin rule of naturalization.” Could it be uniform, 
and yet leave the power to the states? Naturaliza- 
tion is the investing of an alien with the rights 
and privileges of one who is native born. That 
is the whole idea. When. therefore, the constitu- 
tion says that congress shall have power to estab- 
lish a uniform rule of naturalization, it means this, 
and this only: congress shall prescribe the terms on 
which a foreigner, an alien, shall be acmitted to 
the rights of a native—be one of ‘we the people.”’ 
Can there be a uniform rule unless it is prescribed 
by soine common central power, and by that alone? 
There obviously cannot. The very object to be 
attained requires that the power should be vested 
exclusively in one body, in the federal government. 

I hold, therefore, the constitution of Illinois and 
so wuch of the constitution of Michigan as under- 
takes to admit foreigners to citiz-nsbip to be null 
aud void—a violation of the compact. Weentered 
into the union on certain terms and conditions re- 
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Sulra3ge—be citizens of that state and thus, by force 


lative to representation, taxation, and other mat- 


me remark that there are few, if any, of the great | 


ters. It was necessary for us to say who should 
be admitted as copartners. But if an individual 
state may say this, the relative position of thestates 
is changed—the conditions at once broken and de- 
stroyed. Illinois admits, we will suppose, 10,000 
persons to vote who are aliens, not naturalized, 
whom she has not had the consent of other states 
to admit—what is the effect upon New Jersey? It 
is this: that foreigners, strangers probably to our 
principles of government, our habits, our interests, 
to our very language, may outweigh and overcome 
the citizens of New Jersey in the choice of achief 
magistrate, and in all the management of all our 
public affairs. Is this fair? Is it right? Thisdoe- 

trine puts in the power of certain states so to ar- 

range as that foreigners shall send enough to make 

up the majority of representatives on the floor of 
the other house, and may decide the choice of pre- 

sident. The states, it is said, are too wise and just, 
and will not do this Ido not say they will, but I 
would rather stand by the union, and trust the prin- 
ciples of the constitution than them. We agreed 
that there should be a uniform rule of naturaliza- 

tion—a uniform rule in New Jersey and in Michi- 
gan, in Delaware and in Illinois. But is the rule 

now uniform? No. And if the other states should 

proceed alter the example set by Illinois and Michi- 

gan, we shall soon have as many rules as there are 

states. [ am not willing that such an unconstitu- 

tional and pernicions doctrine shail pass without 
giving it my condemnation. I insist that itisa 
violation of the constitution. Read the powers 
granted in that instrument to congress, and see if, 
where similar language is used, the power is not 
always exclusive. This point has been brought 
before the supreme court, and there was no dissen- 
tient voice in regard to it. I dread the consequen- 
ces of this doctrine, more especially when I see 
such a bill as this, tempting aliens to come, giving 
them our lauds, that the states may make them 

citizens. Iam not willing that the members of the 
house of representatives shall represent aliens, for 
in process of time aliens may come to be a majori- 
ty, and may choose my chief magistrate. This 
law may make them so numerous in Wiskonsan and 
Iowa as to control your native vote and make laws 
for your states. I will not leave it to one state to 
say that they shall be permitted thus to control the 
general interests of all the states. Whom may not 
some of the states make citizens? Cast your eyes 
in certain directions, and you can readily see what 
might be done. And recollect that the momenta 
state has pronounced a man a citizen, the shield of 
the constitution is placed over him for his protec- 
tion, and he must be protected as a citizen, every- 
where, in all the states. I entreat gentlemen to 
pause before they establish this doctrine. For my- 
self, | will not hold out inducements either to our 
own citizens or to aliens to come and take posses- 
sion of our public lands. It is a proposition ob- 
noxious to the laws and to the constitution, and to 
all the fundamental principles of our government 
and union, and [ must resist it. Iam willing fo- 
reigners shall come and enjoy all the privileges which 
I do—I am willing to have them as neighbors and 
as friends, and let them stand by our side in battle 
—BUT they must cease to be ALIENS first. 

My doctrine in regard to these lands is simple— 
neither clothed in mystery nor connected with par- 
ty politics. We have a great inheritance for us, 
our children, and our children’s children. We ought 
to preserve it, not give it away or waste it. The 
hasty disposition of it is not demanded by our con- 
dition. Our population and our strength will not 
grow in proportion to our haste to part with it,— 
We should have had our sixteen millions of citi- 
zens, if Wiskonsan and Iowa had not been thrown 
open to intrusion. We should not have had a po- 
pulation so near the Rocky mountains and the Pa- 
cific, but we should have had less cause for the ex- 
penditure of money, and more vigor to resist a foe. 
Let us remember a waxim of wisdom—festina lente 
—and not throw over a region which we cannot 
command, a population which we cannot, without 
distress and difficulty, protect. Let us give to en- 
terprise and to the pioneer all that enterprise and 
the pioneer may reasonably require, but let us re- 
serve something for the citizens of the old states, 
who, when population crowds, may seek compe- 
tency and ahome. The seabord states are thick- 
ening in the future years—and years, with nations, 
are but as days to individuals—they will be crowd- 
ed, dense, requiring an outlet, like the compact re- 
gions of Europe. Let it be found west—far west— 
but still within the boundaries of a common empire 
of free institutions. Use these lands liberally, not 
wantonly-~—preserve, do not squander them. Let 
the citizen of the old states, who bought them, look 
to them as the heritage of his children. Thus used, 
they will strengthen the union, and last while cen- 








| turies of liberty roll by. 
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Anuminous satts. We find in the last number of 
Silliman’s Journal, an. illustration of the preservative 
properties of aluminous salts—properties which have 
jong been known, and were not unfrequently restored 
to by the ancients. That distinguished officer, gene- 
ral Wayne, died thirty or forty years ago, at Erie, (Pa.) 
and was buried in the vicinity of the lake. ‘The body 
was not long since disinterred and removed by his son, 
who was astonished to find it in so perfect a state of 
preservation; and on examination, it was discovered 
to have been deposited in argillaceous soil strongly im- 
pregnated with a solution of alum. The features were 
at once recognised by those who had known general 
Wayne, 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION society. ‘The receipts for 
the month ending February 20th, were $3,284 96. 


ANTHRACITE coaL is ten dollars aton at Philadelphia. 


ARTESIAN WELL. The city of Paris has at length 
succeeded in procuring water from an Artesian 
well, which has for several years been in progress at 
Grenelle, at an expense of 160,000 francs. The boring 
instrument, after having reached the enormous depth 
of 560 metres, (1,837 English feet), reached the water, 
which immediately sprang up in abundance to the 
top of the bore. ‘This oyeration has resolved a highly 
interesting geological problem. and proves that.a body 
of water exists under the green chalk strata which forms 


the bed of the environs of Paris. 


Boston Ick TRADE. ‘I'he Evening Journal states that 
there are now sixteen companies in Boston engaged 
in the business of shipping ice to the East and West 
Indies, and to New Orleans and other southern ports. 
The demand for the article is now so great for expor- 
tation, that large contracts have been made for it in 
Worcester county to be transported to Boston by rail 
road. They formerly sold their ice in New Orleans at 
six centsa pound, but now sell itat one cent, and 
where they made one dollar by selling it at six cents 
they now make four dollars by selling it at one cent a 
pound. When it sold at six cents, none but the weal- 
thy could afford to purchase, but at one cent all classes 
buy it, so it is sold before much of it is wasted by melt- 
ing. aia ih 

(‘he ice is sawed by a machine into square blocks 
not less than 12 inches thick, and is packed on board 
the vessels with straw and hay, boxes with thin lumber 
and made air tight. One of the Boston companies re 
last vear $7,000 for the straw and hay they used for 
packing. 

Boor AND SHOE LEATHER. ‘The town of Stonington, 
about seventeen miles from Boston, contains about 
2,000 inhabitants. Almost every man, woman and 
ehild are engaged, directly or indirecily, in attending 
to the understanding of people. During one of the last 
years, 180,000 pairs of boots and 54,000 pairs of shoes 
were manufactured in that town, the value of which 
exceed $437,000! Ifthe same number of persons on 
any one spot on the globe can show more honorable 
fruits of industry, why, in the language of the day, we'll 
“kuock under.” [Phil. American. 


Deatus in Lonpon. During the year ending on the 
15th December, 1840, there were recorded 14,574 bu- 
rials; out of the whole but one person is recorded as 
having been murdered. 


DELIRIUM TREMENS NO ExcusE. In an action brought 
in the common pleas, New York, by James Butterly 
vs. Robert Darling, for an outrageous assault and bat- 
tery by which the ypeinue was wounded and perma- 
nently injured, the efence set up was insanity, which 
upon investigation, proved to be delirium tremeus.— 
Judge Inglis held that species of insanity did not ex- 
onerate the trespasser, and the jury rendered a verdict 
fur $500 damages. 

DESTRUCTIVE FIRE AND LOSS OF LIFE. We learn by 
a slip from the office of the St. Johns (N. B.) Courier, 
that a disastrous fire broke out in that city, which de- 
stroyed eight fine stores, and several buildings in the 
rear of them, among which were the Observer and 
Morning News printing offices. 

A woman aad two children perished in the flames, 
and Mr. Matthew Holdsworth, of the firm ot Holds- 
worth & Daniel, accidently tell through a hatchway 
from the third story, and was so much injured that he 
survived but a few minutes. At the time of the break- 
ing out of the fire the thermometer was below zero. 
Nearly all the building destroyed tusured. 

Eixcuance. London receives, in the course of ex- 
change, from Amsterdam, twelve florins stivers for one 
pound sterling; Llamburg, thirteen marks twelve shil- 
lings for ditto; Paris, twenty-five francs filty centiies 
for ditto; Frankford a hundred and fifty and a half bat- 
zen for ditto; Vienna ten florins two kreuzers for ditto; 
Genoa, twenty-five lire thirty-five centisimichen for do.; 
Berlin, six dollars twenty-five silver groschen for ditto; 
Milan, thirty lire A thirty centimes tor ditto. 

Guiry. Thejury have returned a verdict of guilty 
against Peter Robinson, charged with the wilful mur- 
der of Mr. Suydam, of New Brunswick, N. J. 

‘The jury deliberated but about thirty-five minutes.— 
The charge of the judge occupied in delivery about 
two hours and a hall. 


Imeortant. An inventor of a patent medicine to 
cure frosted feet, advertises to the public that he is a 
greater man than gen. Jackson, as the latter ve-toed 
the nation, but the Inventor re-toes I. 


INTENSE ARTIFICIAL. COLD. ‘The mostintense artificial 
coid that has ever been produced, is from a mixture of 
diluted sulphuric acid and snow; the temperature of 
which has been known to sink to’ 91 degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, 123 below freezing point. 


Jerrerson. Thomas Jefferson once said, after he 
had been president of the United States: “The habit 
of using ardent spitits, by men in public offices, has 
occasioned more injury to the public service, and more 
trouble to me than any other circumstance which oc- 
curred in the internal concerns of the country, during 
my administration. And were I to commence my ad- 
ministration again, with the knowledge which from 
experience [ have acquired, the first question which I 
would ask, with regard to every candidate for office, 
should be, “Is he addicted to the use of ardent spirits?” 


Law vecision. It will be recollected that suit was 
brought a few days since, before justice Scheffer, by 
Daniel Bodge, against J. I. Cohen & Brothers, to reco- 
ver the amount of a one dollar note of theirissue. ‘T'he 
day after the trial, the following opinion was given, but 
being otherwise engaged we did not obtain it. 

“In this case, the note in question having the signa- 
ture as well as the amount “tone dollar,” legible on its 
face, | am of opinion, after having given the facts ad- 
duced a careful examination, that it is incumbent on the 
defendants to show in evidence: Ist, that the note in 
question was cut or mutilated for the purpose or intent 
of fraud; 2d, that the plaintiffor holder of said note was 
privy to such fraud; and, in the absence of such testimo- 
ny, which I conceive to be all-important, I am of opi- 
nion that the plaintiffis entitled to recover. Judgment 
for the plaintiff $1 and costs.” (Sun. 


Lecacy TO THE DUKE oF Ricumonp. The New Or- 
leans Bulletin says:—Sometime ago we published a no- 
tice of a judgment of the court of probate of New Or- 
leans, refusing to sanction the legacy of one hundred 
thousand dollars, left by our deceased fellow citizen, 
Alexander Milne, to the town of Fochabers of Scot- 
land, of which the duke of Richmond was the seigno- 
rallord. ‘his decision was reviewed yesterday by our 
supreme court. The principles upon which the opi- 
nion of the court below was based, were elaborately 
investigated. We regret our inability to obtain a copy 
of the decision so as to furnish it entire to our readers, 
for seldom has a judgment been pronounced from an 
American bench, that reflects such lustre upon our 
tribunals of justice. At some future day it may be in 
our power to publish the decision. Suffice it to say 
for the present, that the decision of the court of probates 
was reversed, and the duke of Richimond, as the legal 
representative of the town of Fochabers, was declared 
capable of receiving the legacy. 


Map or Tue Rocky mountains. We are told by a 
trader, who has spent twenty years of his life in the 
mountains, that the most accurate and best delineated 
map of the Rocky mountains, and ali the country em- 
braced under that name, is the handiwork of a lady— 
the first white woman who ever encounted the perils of 
a journey from St. Louis to the shores of the Pacific. — 
She is the wife of the rev. Mr. Spauprne, a missionary to 
the Indians, now resident in that region. 

(St. Louis Repub. 


New Brunswick. The population of New Bruns- 
wick, British province, is 156,000. 


Ontortver. The Wheeling Times of Tuesday says: 
“Ou Saturday the swollen torrent of the Onio began to 
give Way perceptibly, aud we supposed would return to 
its usual channel; buton Saturday night it again swell- 
ed; and we have it now about stationary as high as it 
has been this year. 


‘THE POPULATION OF THE UNION. We are indebted to 

a friend for the following calculation. It will be seen 

that he makes the population of the U. Statesin 1880, 

upwards of 53,000,000. ‘Thus he says: “our population 
In 1790 was , . : : . 8,729,326 
tha natn. a. ate 5,360,753 


RAN eile 
a aa hl al el late ip 9 633,166 
1830 . Sicko ae 12,856,407 


1840 ought to be : 17,141,866 
He adds a.third and makesit in 1850, 22 666,666; ano- 
ther third, and in 1860, 30,222,221; another third, and 
in 1870, 40,296,295; and in 1830, 53,428,393.” 


Post Orrice. About £800,000 enclosed in letters, 
have accumulated in the dead letter office, london. 


Sreamers. The Acadia performed her last east- 
ward trip in 13 days anda few hours. 


Siavers. Capt. Lemist, of ship Caroline, at Boston, 
from Calcutta, touched at St. Hlelena Ilth ult. He 
left there three slavers captured by British eruisers.— 
From one 300 slaves had been landed; about half of 
those taken in the other two had died of small pox 
since their arrival at St. Helena: the rest reinained on 
board the vessels. ‘The disease was still raging amongst 
them, 


rr 


Uipg Watrr Canat. We have authentic and very 
gratifying intelligence from the line of this work. A let- 
ter from the superintendent, dated at the head of the 
canal on Wednesday, gives the assurance that the 
whole line can be put in order for navigation by the 
10:h of the present month. The damage sustained b 

the late extraordiuary flood is, therefore, not materia). 





{ Balt. American. 
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Temperance. Extraordinary temperance movements 
Last evening an oyerwhelming meeting was held . 
the Methodist Episcopal church in Greene street. Ad. 
dresses were made by Messrs. Hawkins, Casey, Shay, 
and Pollard, delegates from the Washington Tempe. 
rance society of "Balsitivbe, and by captain Wisdom of 
this city. These gentlemen have all been reclaimed 
from intemperance within a short time, and the dele. 
ation from Baltimore declared themselves to be ‘re. 
ormed drunkards.” ‘The speakers are all men of 
strong sense, and some of them Seuly eloquent, though 
at this meeting they simply related their experience 
and urged upon others toshare the benefits they hays 
derived. from abandoning the. use of intoxicatine 
drinks. Still it was done in a style at once forcibjc 
and pathetic, the effect of which upon the large ay. 
dience was astonishing. 


During the first speech, a young man rose jn the 
gallery, and though intoxicated, begged to know whp. 
ther there was hope for him, declaring his readiness tg 
bind himself from that hour to drink no more. He 
was invited to come down and sign the pledge, whic, 
he did forthwith in the presence of the audience, under 
deep emotion, which seemed to be contagious, {0 


L 





others followed, and during each ot the speeches, they 
.continued to come forward and sign, until more thay 
!a hundred pledges were obtained, a large proportioy of 
| which were from intemperate_persons, some of whom 
, were old and grey headed. Such a scene as was }p. 
held at the secretary’s table while they were signing. 
the unaffected tears that were flowing, and the cordja| 
greeting of the recruits by the Baltimore delegaies 
was never before exhibited in New York. 


The afternoon at the Methodist church in Duane ¢, 
and this evening at the Presbyterian church in Ri. 
ingston street, similar meetings are to be held; and Mr, 
Mitchell, the president of the Washington Temperanca 
society of Baltimore, will address both meetings, he 
having joined the delegation last night, and will attend 
the subsequent meetings during the week, in company 
with his colleagues. 

A class of our population who have been heretofore 
inaccessible by temperance efforts, it is believed will 
now be reached by this new and attractive measure of 
employing reformed drunkards in this agency. As 
the New York Temperance society has incurred great 
expense in this effort to do good, a collection is taken 
up at each meeting, which the friends of the cause 
would do well to remember. (N.Y. Com. 

The number of temperance pledges which have been 
taken in Treland amount to four millions six hundred 
thousand. We hope soon to be able to record double 
the number as having taken the pledge in_the United 
Sates. [U. S. Gaz. 


A TEE-TOTALER BOTHERED. An English paper gives 
the following instance of a tee-totaler having an un- 
pleasant office imposed upon him. “Mr. Wm. Bright 
was called upon to take the office of ale master. Mr. 
Bright hoped that the recorder would not compel hin 
to undertake the duties of the above office, as he was 
not partial to the taste of ale, or any strong drink. The 
recorder said he considered that was not a suflicient 
objection. Mr. B. hoped the objection would be held 
good, as he was a tee-totaler. The recorder said a 
gentleman’s being a tee-totaler is not a sufficient dis- 
qualification for such an office; for all that he has to do, 
is.to ascertain whether the ale sold is of such a quaii'v 
as is fit fur her majesty’s subjects to drink. Mr. B. said 
he did not drink ale. The recorder said the jury could 
not appoint a fitter person—for his taste must be more 
perfect than those who indulge in ale. He was certaii 
he would make a very excellent taster. And he was 
at last compelled to iake the taster’s oath. So they had 
a man pledged not to drink, aud yet sworn to taste. So 
the two pledges would come together, somewhere be- 
tween the lips and the stomach. 


Topacco. There were only 224 hhs. Maryland and 
33 hhds of Ohio inspected Jast week in Baltimore. 


THE WESTERN RIVERS Were generally in excellent 
navigable condition at our latest dates from thence.— 
Steamboats with sugar from New Orleans are un!od- 
ing at Pittsburg. 


WHALE sip aRRivep. The whale ship Ceres, 
Wilmington, Del. arrived at that port on Saturday.— 
She has a cargo of 1,850 barrels of sperm oil. 


Wasuineton Nationa Monument socrery. At all 
adjourned meeting of the Washington National Mouu- 
ment society, held on the 24th instant, the following 
ventlemen were duly elected officers and managers 0 
the society to serve for three years from the 22d 0 
February last, agreeably to the second article of the 
constitution, viz: 

Officers. William H. Harrison, president; William 
Cranch, Ist vice president; mayor of Washington, ud 
vice president; William W. Seaton, 3d vice presiven's 
Samuel H. Smith, treasurer; George Watterston, s¢ 
cretary. " 

Managers. Major general A. Macumb, genere! +: 
Towson, colonel A. Henderson, colonel J. J. Abet's 
colonel James Kearney, William Brent, esq. Willia™ 
L. Brent, esq. Thomas Munroe, esq. Thomas Carbery; 
esq. John McLelland, esq. William A. Bradley, €°4- 
Philip R. Fendall, esq. Peter Force, esq. 


Waren vs. steam. The Boston Traveller states that 


manufactured at a greater profit through the agency 0 
steaur than that of water. 





it is now generally admitted that cotton goods can be. 
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